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A Certificate tor Every Credit Man — 


“F.N.1.C.” Will Be as Important as “C. P. A.” 
By John Whyte, Ph.D. 


NO. 11 


Director of Education, National Association of Credit Men 


T this time of the year,— 
when the Fall semester is 
just beginning in colleges all 


over the country, and the 
question of public education and 
adequate schools is gaining such im- 
portance as to become an election 
issue in many cities,—the National 
Association of Credit Men is study- 
ing the question of education and of 
adequate training for the credit man. 
The National Institute of Credit is 
developing and _ perfecting its pro- 
gram of education in such a way that 
its certificates will be possessions 
valued by every credit man in the 
country. The work is being so 
standardized that the holder of a 
National Institute certificate will be 
everywhere recognized as a credit 


man of superior attainments and 


sound educational background. “A 
Certificate for Every Credit Man” 
might well be the slogan of the men 
who are giving their best to the cause 
of better training for the highly spe- 
cialized position of credit grantor. 


INSTITUTE MEMBERSHIP INCREASING 


It may not be irrelevant to review 
the present status of the National 
Institute of Credit, as presented at 
the San Francisco Convention by the 
Committee on Credit Education and 
Management. Membership in the 
Institute, it will be remembered, is 
divided into two classes. The major- 
ity of the members belong to local 
chapters of the Institute, established 
in various cities in connection with 
the local associations in those cities. 
In April, 1921, there were fourteen 
of these chapters. The rest of the 


members belong to what is called the 
National Correspondence Chapter, 


which consists of students taking the 
correspondence courses independ- 
ently, that is, of students living in 
cities in which local chapters have 
not yet been organized, who pursue 
their studies by means of material 


sent to them direct from the National 
Office. 


The various local chapters func- 
tion in different ways; some of them 
as study groups, and others largely 
as forum groups for discussion. 
Still others combine both activities. 
The study groups either conduct 
classes under their own supervision, 
with an instructor of their own 
choosing, or they affiliate with some 
educational institution in the same 
city which gives business courses. 
In either case close contact with the 
headquarters of the Institute is main- 
tained and local chapters are kept 
advised of the newest developments 
in Institute work. 


On April 30 the registration in the 
National Institute was as follows: 


Local Chapters 


NN oc lsc doen anaes 68 
SED 5 se chews snes ones 61 
RN 6 Cine dice vice eeens 100 
CII on cicsiccscrecaccves 56 
OUR, Soo sik Salce sek nee 147 
IO Sc cues sin es eeees 56 
Eo 94 
eS ee 26 
pO er re 16 
OS ere 123 
ON Ee et ree 21 
PRG RIEIA. x... i cecicccee 50 
ee RE Re TOT Cee Eee 132 
PS SOY Sts So banat ive 26 
OE Jacke xc eeecseen 976 

National Correspondence 

RED Scan dotinssowenss 
1088 





Some of the members of the local 
chapters also took correspondence 
courses from the Institute, making 
the total number of registrants for 
the correspondence courses 250. Of 
this number 205 students took the 
course in Credits and Collections and 
the remaining 45 took the new course 
in Basic Economics which was begun 
in the spring of 1921. 


NEW LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Since the report was submitted on 
which these figures were based, 
several other associations have suc- 
ceeded in starting local chapters of 
the Institute of Credit. Syracuse, 
Detroit, New Orleans, Washington 
and Knoxville are among those 
which have their plans for organiza- 
tion already under way. Oklahoma 
City, Los Angeles, Denver and 
South Bend are seriously consider- 
ing the organization of local chap- 
ters this Fall. The committee which 
acts in an advisory capacity for the 
Institute is doing everything in its 
power to stimulate the growth of this 
worthwhile work. Its ambition is, 
of course, to see a local chapter 
established in every association city 
in the United States, and corre- 
spondence students on its list from 
every other important city. With 
such a broad field in which to carry 
on its work, the cause of standard- 
ized credit education will move for- 
ward with rapid strides. 


PLANS OF SUPERVISORY COMMITTEE 


A splendid group of men has been 
gathered together to form the Super- 
visory Committee of the National 
Institute of Credit. Some of them 
are prominent educators; some of 
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‘them are business and credit men of 

wide experience. All of them are 
qualified to contribute materially to 
the development of the Institute idea. 
David E. Golieb, Einstein-Wolff Co., 
New York City, heads a committee 
which is composed of the following 
members : 

Professor E. E. Agger, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Geo. I. Clautice, Lyon, Conklin & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore. 

N. C. Cregar, Folwell, Bro. & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

F. H. Dilley, Converse Rubber Shoe 
Co., Chicago. 

Professor Fred R. Fairchild, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven. 

Charles W. Gerstenberg, New York 
University School of Commerce. 

E. L. Harris, Swift & Co., Boston. 

A. F. Maxwell, National Bank of 
Commerce, New York City. 

R. B. Roantree, Benedict Mfg. Co., East 
Syracuse. 

Dean F. B. Robinson, College of the 
City of New York. 

Dean A. B. Wright, U. of Pittsburgh. 

The committee as a whole is 
divided into four sub-committees— 
“on Local Chapters, on Credit Educa- 
tion and Credit Classes, on Corre- 
spondence Course, and on Examina- 
tions and Awards. At the last meet- 
ing of the Supervisory Committee 
each sub-committee submitted a re- 
port outlining the work it had under 
consideration. Part of the work 
already accomplished is represented 
by a manual for instructors of Cred- 
its and Collections, a list of subjects 
suggested for forum meetings of 
local chapters, and -a revised pros- 
pectus of the requirements for the 
certificates of the National Institute. 
This matter has already been put into 
the hands. of the men in charge of 
local chapter work in various cities. 
In addition a third correspondence 
course is being prepared in Business 
English. , 

Since the revision of the certificate 
requirements, the National Institute 
has arranged to give both a Junior 
and a Senior Certificate. The for- 
mer is to be awarded on the comple 





tion of the 300 hours of work listed 
below : 


Credits and Collections ....... 60 hours 
Ecomomics ......... eeecess > GOOD 
3usiness English ....... .. 60 hours 
Accounting cn tg 6 een 60 hours 
law of Contracts 
or 
Corporation Finance and In- 
vestment Credit ............ 60 hours 
Ms ctsnnc eae ntoce ..300 hours 


The Senior Certificate is awarded 
to students who have completed the 
work prescribed for the Junior Cer- 
tificate and 300 additional hours in 
the following subjects: 


Law of Contracts 


or 

Corporation Finance and In- 
vestment Credit ............ 60 hours 
Principles of Business .....-.. 30 hours 
Merchandising ............... 30 hours 
Money and Banking .......... 30 hours 
Business Barometrics ......... 30 hours 
Business Law of Bankruptcy .. 30 hours 
Negotiable Instruments ....... 30 hours 

Foreign Trade and Foreign 
SIDA owe Gop alga epee ace ie 30 hours 
Comet Teeceres sw. 5 os cacecaes 30 hours 
300 hours 

Work prescribed for Junior 
ee eee 300 hours 

Total prescribed for Senior 
UNOOIE: |. cana cba ee wo 600 hours 


Students who have been awarded 
the Junior Certificate and who have 
had three years.of practical credit 
experience will become Associates of 
the National Institute of Credit. 
Students who have been awarded the 
Senior Certificate and who have had 
five years of practical credit experi- 
ence will become, provided they are 
at least 25 years old, Fellows of the 
National Institute of Credit. With 
the inauguration of its two certifi- 
cates and its two “degrees” the 
National Institute is taking on more 
and more the aspect of a real pro- 
fessional school. The day is prob- 
ably not far off when a Fellow of 
the National Institute of Credit will 
find his title as important a business 
asset as does a C. P. A. 
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Busy Session of Board 

Wits a fifty page agenda pre- 

pared by Secretary-Treasurer 
Tregoe in their hands, the Officers 
and Directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men held a three 
day session in the latter part of Sep- 
tember at Atlantic City. Three ex- 
presidents, F. B. McComas, Los 
Angeles, Curtis R. Burnett, Newark, 
and W. F. H. Koelsch, New York, 
sat as councillors but without a vote. 
The only absentees were F. M. 
Couch, Los Angeles and Freas 
Brown Snyder, Miquon, Pa. As 
each department of the Associa- 
tion came up for consideration the 
manager of the department appeared 
before the Board and answered ques- 
tions of administration. 

Besides the three ex-presidents, 
there were present throughout the 
session President W. B. Cross, 
Duluth; First Vice-President John 
E. Norvell, Huntington, W. Va., 
Second Vice-President, E. P. Tuttle, 
Boston; Secretary-Treasurer J. H. 
Tregoe, N. Y.; and directors R. C. 
B. Adams, Albany; R. T. Baden, 
Baltimore; H. C. Bainbridge, Jr. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; P. B. Bethel, 
Louisville, Ky.; H. S. Collinsworth. 
Atlanta, Ga.; Thos. K. Cree, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; C. L. Davies, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Gordon M. Day, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; C. W. Dupuis, Cincinnati. 
O.; R. G. Elliott, Chicago, IIl.; 
George W. Gardiner, Providence. 
R. I.; O. J. Gossard, Omaha, Neb.: 
Vernor Hall, Dallas, Tex.; H. T 
Hill, Nashville, Tenn.; J. B. House, 
Wichita, Kansas; E. H. Jaynes, 
Cleveland, O.; J. F. Jordan, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; B. E. McIntosh, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; A. J. Peoples 
Detroit, Mich.; E. K. Scherer. 
Evansville, Ind.; W. P. Simpson, 
New Orleans, La.; J. H. Weer. 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Several important declarations 
were made by the Board and widely 
printed in the daily press of the 
country. 
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[WHEN IS THE REVIVAL COMING?) New 
York Evening Post, N. Y., October 17 and 
18, 1921. é 
The New York Evening Post is pub- 

lishing a series of articles under the head, 

“What is the Business Situation To- 

Day?” and, “ When Is the Business Re- 

vival to Come?” Wesley Clair Mitch- 

ell, the well-known author of “ Business 

Cycles,” has started the series with an an- 

alysis of the present position of business 

in the business cycle. .His summary of 
conditions is of great interest to business 
men. Under the subheading, ‘ Beginning 
of Revival,’ he says: “A moderate in- 
crease of buying is reported from nu- 
merous sources; unemployment has been 
reduced a bit more than the seasonal trend 
will account for; wholesale prices have 
stiffened in many lines, and the most sen- 
sitive index numbers are rising slowly; 

‘sentiment’ is less pessimistic. All this 

conforms to the general rule of revivals. 

But what are the peculiar circumstances 

of the time that will give this movement 





its special features, making it rapid or 
slow, vigorous or feeble, prolonged or 
brief? That question is hard to answer 
because many of the data on which an in- 
telligent judgment might be based are not 
yet available. Still we are not altogether 
in the dark. 

“First, the banking situation is peculiar. 
The depression has been exceedingly se- 
vere, but the crisis immediately preceding 
it was very mild in comparison with 
American precedents. There were no 
spectacular failures in 1920, no runs on 
great banks, no restrictions on the with- 
drawals of deposits, no moratoria, no 
closings of stock exchanges. Embarrassed 
concerns were not forced to go into bank- 
ruptcy if they could be saved.” 

Dr. Mitchell takes up in succession the 
banking situation, failures, the price situa- 
tion, demand, the foreign factors, the po- 
litical factors at home, and the construc- 
tion situation. His conclusions are as fol- 
lows: “ What will be the net resultant of 





all these conditions upon the progress of 
the revival is not clear. If the financial 
house cleaning has not been thorough we 
may repeat the experience of 1892, when 
a promising expansion of business was 
checked by a sudden renewal of sus- 
pended liquidation. If the price read- 
justments are not even enough to enable 
most industries to share in the revival we 
may repeat the disappointment of 1895 
But it seems probable that neither of 
these dangers will become disasters. As 
for foreign trade, we can attain a consid- 
erable increase of activity with exports 
at their present level. The political prob- 
lems must reach solutions of some sort 
before long, and the solutions are not 
likely to be as bad as the present uncer- 
tainties. 

“ All in all, then, the chances seem to 
favor the further progress of the revival 
in the immediate future. But this prog- 
ress is likely to be slow at least for some 
months to come.” (The italics are ours.) 
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The Theory of Adjustment 


Things Worth Knowing Even Before a Fire 






By Wiliam N. Bament 


N theory the adjustment of a 
loss is a settlement showing 
the amount, if any, due the 
claimant under the contract, 
ascertained by mutual agreement or 
through the medium of appraisal. 

Fire insurance companies have to 
deal with all sorts and conditions of 
men and every phase of our social, 
commercial and industrial lite. For 
a comparatively small consideration 
they assume a possible liability for 
an amount, in some instances, sev- 
eral hundred times the premium 
paid. Policies issued by them must 
therefore of necessity be subject to 
various terms and conditions, com- 
pliance with which by the insured is 
a condition precedent to recovery. 


Years ago it was the practice of 
insurance companies to take signed 
applications for specially hazardous 
risks, such as saw mills, flour mills 
and the like, the answers contained 
therein being made warranties and 
a part of the policy. In one instance, 
in answer to the question “Is a 
watchman kept on the premises?” 
the applicant wrote “Yes, one sleeps 
there all the time.” Although this 
proverbial propensity to slumber can 
hardly be regarded as an absolutely 
essential prerequisite for a good 
watchman, it would have proved a 
virtue on one occasion if it had been 
possessed by the person in charge of 


a certain bonded whiskey warehouse - 


in Kentucky; for while making his 
accustomed rounds this watchman’s 
lantern came in contact with the 
fumes from a leaking barrel which 
caught fire and caused a loss of half 
a million dollars,—perhaps the larg- 
est of the kind recorded up to that 
time. 


Although the insuring public has 
general knowledge with respect to 
the insurance contract, it is not fa- 
miliar with all its various so-called 
technical provisions. In fact, it may 
safely be said that many of those 
engaged in the fire insurance busi- 
ness are not burdened with over-fa- 
miliarity with them. And it is on 
this account that the insurers, in 
meritorious cases, overlook many of 
the minor, and at times, under ex- 
tenuating circumstances, some of 
the major violations of the condi- 
tions, and cheerfully recognize the 
claims. 


General Adjuster, The Home Insurance Co.., 


WHAT ALMOST EVERYONE KNOWS 


All but the most ignorant know 
that a policy covering at a named lo- 
cation will not cover the described 
property if moved to another loca- 
tion unless consented to in writing; 
that articles of a volatile or specially 
hazardous nature cannot be kept 
without limit ; that the hazard cannot 
be increased with impunity; that 
fraud or attempt at fraud or false 
swearing will invalidate the claim; 
that unlimited vacancy or non-occu- 
pancy cannot safely be permitted; 
that when property is sold the insur- 
ance must be transferred to the new 
owner and the consent of the com- 
pany secured, and that pronounced 
over-insurance is not permissible, al- 
though the general use of the term 
“other insurance permitted” without 
any restriction on many classes of 
risks, is indicative of seeming indif- 
ference on the part of present day un- 
derwriters in respect of a matter that 
was regarded as of the greatest im- 
portance by their predecessors of 
long ago. 

On the other hand, the general 
public can hardly be expected to 
know what many agents and even 
special agents do not know. For 
instance, that when property is sold 
under contract and the vendee is 
given possession, he is the equitable 
owner and should carry insurance 
thereon as owner, and that a policy 
issued to the vendor, unless properly 
endorsed, is void; and that non-con- 
currence or lack of uniformity in the 
written portion of the policies is al- 
ways undesirable, and when co-in- 
surance conditions are present, is 
sometimes even disastrous for the 
insured. 

Every policyholder should read 
the contract because the responsi- 
bility for failure so to do rests upon 
himself. All standard policies con- 
tain an admonition to the insured on 
the back thereof, to see that the 
written portion of all his policies 
read exactly alike, and if they do 


not, to see that they be made uni-° 


form at once. Failure to heed this 
advice recently came very near caus- 
ing a prominent firm in the West a 
loss of about $150,000, and would 
have done so if the insurers had not 
come to its rescue. The insured 
should exercise such care that when 


New York 





a loss occurs he will not be under 
the embarrassing necessity of ac- 
cepting as a matter of grace, that 
which he ought to be in a position to 
demand as a right. 

Some people have a considerable 
misconception in regard to the scope 
and intent of a policy of fire insur- 
ance. Perhaps the most extreme 
view is that expressed in the apo- 
cryphal story of the old lady in 
Pennsylvania, who, when asked for 
the premium by the agent upon de- 
livering the policy, said she did not 
want to pay it then but preferred to 
wait until the fire occurred and have 
it deducted from the loss. 


HOSTILE OR FRIENDLY FIRES 


A fire insurance policy does not 
cover loss caused by friendly fires, 
such as a fire in a stove, grate, or 
furnace, or the flame of a lamp, oil 
stove, or gas jet, so long as it is con- 
fined to the place where it is in- 
tended to be. This is true, no mat- 
ter how intense the fire may become 
or how high the flame may rise. The 
fire must get beyond the receptacle 
where it was voluntarily placed, in 
order to bring the loss within the 
cover of the policy. 

The insurer is not liable for loss 
by heat from escaping steam, even 
if it be so great as to cause charring, 
but without ignition, nor for loss by 
explosion or concussion unless fire 
ensues, and then for the loss by fire 
only. The insurer is, however, lia- 
ble for loss by explosion caused by 
a hostile, but not by a friendly fire, 
in the building described in the pol- 
icy, but not for concussion losses to 
neighboring property. The class of 
losses exempted from the fire policy 
can be covered by a special form 
covering against explosion. 

The insured should know that a 
policy containing the unrestricted 
“Trust and Commission Clause” 
covers property held in trust for 
others quite as effectually as it cov- 
ers his own property, and that the 
value thereof will be included for 
co-insurance purposes if the policy 
contains a co-insurance provision. 
Furthermore he should know that 
the owners are entitled to a ratable 
proportion of the amount collected 
even though it is not sufficient to 
cover the insured’s own loss. Un- 
less, therefore, he desires the insur- 
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ance to cover the property of others 
he should have it limited to his own 
goods and to his interest in, and his 
legal liability for, the property held 
in trust. 

If a property owner has entered 
into a lease agreement with a rail- 
road company to hold it harmless 
in event of loss by fire, even if 
caused by its negligence, it will be 
the part of wisdom for him to have 
an appropriate endorsement made 
on his policies, and if necessary pay 
an additional premium therefor, be- 
cause such an agreement deprives 
the insurer of its subrogation rights, 
and failure to disclose it may under 
certain conditions prove not only em- 
barrassing but expensive in event of 
loss. 

If a policy contains the co-insur- 
ance, or reduced rate contribution 
clause, the insured should see to it 
that sufficient insurance is carried 
so that his interests may not be ad- 
versely affected by its application. 


The foregoing are some of the 
more important things of which the 
insured should be advised, for the 
adjuster cannot do otherwise than 
take the contract as he finds it and 
adjust the loss according to all the 
conditions contained therein. 

When it is considered that the ad- 
juster presides over the destinies of 
50 per cent of the gross income of 
insurance companies which is paid 


out in losses, the importance of his 
position can be readily appreciated. 
He owes a duty to the public, the in- 
sured, the company and himself. In 
fulfillment of his obligation to the 
public, he should see to it that fraud- 
ulent loss claims are resisted, that 
so-called lump and loose settlements 
are avoided and that losses are not 
too greatly overpaid. His dealings 
with the insured should be charac- 
terized by promptness,. courtesy, 
frankness and a reasonable degree 
of liberality, especially where there 
is room for honest difference of 
opinion. The company is entitled at 
his hands to a careful investigation 
as to the origin of the fire, his best 
efforts toward arriving at the ac- 
tual amount of loss and reaching an 
amicable settlement, an unprejudiced 
report upon the insured and the de- 
sirability of the risk and the proba- 
ble value of subrogation rights, if 
any. And finally, he owes it to him- 
self so to act that he may have the 
consciousness of having done his full 
duty to his principal and of having 
given as great consideration to the 
claimant as he would like to have ac- 
corded to himself, if their positions 
were reversed. 


MOST CLAIMANTS HONEST 

Most preliminary claims are ex- 
aggerated but the vast majority of 
claimants are honest and well-inten- 
tioned. The human element, how- 
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ever, will manifest itself in the ad- 
justment of a loss. The adjuster 
must have a variety of qualifications, 
but no matter how highly developed 
these may be, he is always at a dis- 
advantage. The property is de- 
stroyed, and as an old time adjuster 
puts it: 

“No matter how great the defects of 
the property may have been before the 
fire, they suddenly disappear. The old 
furniture and wearing apparel stored in 
the attic awaiting the next visit of the 
second-hand dealer all at once assume a 
hitherto undiscovered value in the eyes 
of the claimant; ordinary chicken feathers 
have been transformed into eiderdown; 
discarded hats again become dreams of 
beauty; the old stock piano with its dis- 
sonant tones, which have been torture to 
the long suffering neighbors for years, 
has become a veritable Steinway; the pas- 
toral scene in oil, the product of the 
budding genius of the young lady daugh- 
ter, cannot be valued in mere dollars; 
mother’s wedding dress and father’s old 
suits are resurrected and the Scriptures 
are fulfilled, for ‘old things have passed 
away and all things are become new.” 

The best form of policy is a fair 
form, one that expresses in clear, 
unambiguous language the mutual 
intention of the parties and leaves 
no room for doubt after a loss has 
occurred. The best adjustment is 
a fair adjustment, one which metes 
out to the claimant his full measure 
of indemnity in accordance with the 
terms and conditions of the contract, 
and leaves each party with’a friendly 
feeling toward the other. 


_ “Character” in Insurance 


Grading Rates According to Moral Hazard 


HE computation of fire in- 
surance rates has always 
been predicated upon phys- 
ical conditions alone, 

though the insurance company cov- 
ers willingly or unwittingly the 
human hazard in many phases. 

The commercial credit and the 
fire record, if any, of the party whose 
property is being rated, should re- 
ceive equal consideration with phys- 
ical conditions. According to pres- 
ent practice though a party has very 
poor credit, with or without a bad 
fire record, his insurance rate is the 
same under like physical conditions 
as that of the party who has had no 
fires and has a high credit rating. 

The latent forces of moral hazard 
are present wherever unfavorable 


*From BH. G. Richards’ “The Experience 
G and Routing Schedule,” just pub- 
— D. Van Nostrand Company, New 


By E. G. Richards* 
New York, N.Y. 


circumstances exist. Conditions may 
arise that weaken the desire of the 
man, or his firm, to continue the 


business. There may be personal 
quarrels, labor troubles, dissolute 
habits, family feuds or secret diffi- 
culties unsuspected by even the in- 
terested observer. Such conditions 
are potential moral hazards. It is 
only moral stamina, the fear of God 
or of man, that controls and pre- 
vents their development into crim- 
inal carelessness or worse. 


It is these and similar conditions 
that the mercantile agency records 
in various gradations as made ap- 
parent through financial investiga- 
tion. The credit man measures the 
possibilities, and determines the ex- 
tent to which he will trust his cus- 
tomer. The same conditions oper- 
ate to make the owner and his prop- 
erty desirable or otherwise to the 


fire underwriter. It therefore be- 
hooves the latter to measure those 
conditions by rate as well as by ac- 
ceptance. To ignore them is to ac- 
cept an inadequate premium and 
gamble upon possibilities; to deal 
with them wisely is almost in itself 
a guarantee of personal success. 


The underwriter is wont to say 
that “moral hazard can never be 
measured in dollars and cents,” while 
admitting its existence and its seri- 
ous importance; but he overlooks the 
fact that in his own loss department 
in part, and in the loss department of 
the Actuarial Bureau of the National 
Board of Underwriters as a whole, 
is contained indubitable evidence of 
the actual fire cost of moral hazard 
in its every form. 

Not only is that fact a veritable 
“lead,” but it points to the Bureau's 
loss records as a veritable “ lode ” of 
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information which needs only to be 
brought to the surface and assayed to 
make it of the greatest value. 


The axiom of the credit man in 
his measurement of the financial 
worth and reliability of his custom- 
ers is ” Character, Capacity, Cap- 
ital,” but the greatest of these is 
“Character.” And that rule of 
measurement is as important to the 
fire underwriter as to the credit 
grantor. 


If called upon to decide between 
two parties, one with large financial 
resources but with “limited ” credit, 
and the other with smaller resources 
but with “high ” credit, the decision 
of the credit man is instantly in 
favor of the latter. The choice of 
the fire underwriter would undoubt- 
edly be the same as the credit man’s; 
but his inconsistency is shown by the 
fact that, with the physical condi- 
tions the same in both cases, his price 
per $100 for insuring the one would 
be the same as the other even though 
the fire-cost of insuring the grade to 
which the man of “limited” credit 
rightfully belongs is much _ the 
greater. 

Is it quite just to the party having 
a first class financial rating and a 
property in first class condition that 
proper discrimination in price is not 
made by the underwriter between the 
two? 

GRADING THE RISKS 


In actual experience the fire un- 
derwriter finds that his customers 
with poor mercantile records will 
yield a higher loss ratio than those 
having a high credit; hence it is be- 
lieved that just recognition of credit 
grading, whether extremely good or 
very poor, should be given in the 
class-grading of the risk. 


Of equal or greater importance is 


the Fire Record, if any, of the party 


being rated,—especially if he has ex- 
perienced one or more questionable 
fire losses from causes inherent in his 
own property. In such cases his 
grading should surely be increased so 
that he, with such losses in his 
record, would be classed in the lower 
grades of quality, say “ Indifferent ” 
or “Poor.” This must be self-evi- 
dent ; for it is he and such as he who 
have contributed to, if not been 
chiefly responsible for, the higher 
loss-costs in those gradings. There- 
fore, he should not receive as favor- 
able a class-grading as his competi- 
tor with good financial standing and 
a record free from fire loss even 
though their respective properties 
may be physically alike. 

In no one way can the fire insur- 
ance company do more effective fire 
prevention work than in this, for if 
the would-be assured and applicant 
for credit knew that a fire upon his 


premises might increase his rate of 
insurance and likewise impair his 
credit (even if causing him no more 
serious disadvantage), such knowl- 
edge would prove a very definite 
check upon many a careless insurant 
and sometimes upon a possible in- 
cendiary. 

A rating system thus carried out 
would place every insurer in such 
grade of quality as his financial and 
fire record entitled him to, and would 
also place the fire grades of Quality 
in each occupancy class in their just 
relationship one to the other, because 
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it would assign the party with poor 
credit and (or) a questionable fire 
record to the class or grade repre- 
senting a higher loss ratio than if 
he were free from those objections. 
At the same time it would relieve 
those in the higher grades of quality 
—“ Excellent ” and “ Good ”—from 
losses for which they were not re- 
sponsible; and the parties whose 
rates were computed from those bet- 
ter grades would thus escape an 
overload of loss-cost which should 
not rightfully enter into the cost of 
their insurance. 


What Every Family Pays 
Uncle Sam 
By William Gregg 


GOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES PER FAMILY OF FIVE 


BEFORE THE WAR 

Debt Military All Other 
Expendi- Expendi- Expendi- 

tures tures 

$23.10 $ 8.75 

40.80 48.30 

44.20 46.85 

14.15 42.50 


$30.56 $36.60 


Italy 


NTIRELY apart from the utter 

folly and uselessness of it, can 
the world afford longer to stage the 
mad race between nations to put on 
the seas the greatest navy and on 
land the strongest fortifications and 
army? What a hideous thought, 
that the best energies of every na- 
tional should go into establishing 
and maintaining ways and means of 
destroying other nationals! 

If reason is to have any part in 
the results of the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament called for 
the eleventh day of this month, then 
the figures to show what the present 
governmental expenditures per fam- 
ily of five are,—as compared with 
the years before the war,—will 
surely have effect. These figures, 
compiled by George W. Norris, gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia, show partly what is 
the matter with business and how 
vast are the sums the Government 
is absorbing from what should en- 
ter into capital accumulation. 

If the same moral and economic 
principles that obtain between man 
and man were the guiding rule be- 
tween the great peoples of the world, 
it would not take long to bring about 
an agreement to limit armaments. 

The annual debt charges of these 
nations rose from 497 million be- 
fore the war to 5,556 million dollars 


‘at the present time, their military ex- 


United States 
Great Britain 
France 


Average 


AFTER THE WAR 
Debt Military All Other 
Expendi- Expendi- Expendi- 
tures tures tures 
$ 43.25 $ 54.10 $117.45 
182.25 109.55 257.10 
238.80 131.60 262.90 
109.90 121.10 411.65 


$143.55 $104.08 $262.27 


penditures from 1,321 million dol- 
lars to 4,092 million dollars, and 
their total expenditures from 3,134 
million dollars to 19,309. million 
dollars. 


Canons of Commercial 
Ethics 


HE National Association of 
Credit Men has now completed 
twelve Canons of Commercial 
Ethics, which are published in leaflet 
form. Copies may be had, on re- 
quest, from the national office of the 
Association at 41 Park Row, N. Y. 
As is stated in the foreword: 


“In credit relations certain ethical 
standards have been developed to 
which the National Association of 
Credit Men endeavors to give 
formal expression in Canons of Com- 
mercial Ethics. They have been 
adopted at successive conventions of 
the Association. 


“ The credit structure is so depen- 
dent upon justice and fair dealing 
among men, that the National Asso- 
ciation is fully justified in its 
endeavors to formulate a code of 
procedure ‘such as these Canons 
cover, Possibly they represent that 
which is to be striven for rather than 
common practice but this does not 
depreciate their value.” 





Factory Mutual Insurance 


What it Has Accomplished in Reduction of Loss by Fire 


By Joseph P. Gray 


President, Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire 


UTUAL INSURANCE is 

one of the oldest types of 

insurance known. Fac- 

tory Mutual Insurance, 
however, dates from 1835, when the 
first company was organized in 
Providence by Rhode Island manu- 
facturers. A little later a second 
company was formed in that city. 
In 1850 the manufacturers of Bos- 
ton and vicinity met together and 
organized the Boston Manufacturers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. From 
that date the movement went for- 
ward rapidly. Today there are 
nineteen companies in_ Boston, 
Providence, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago forming what is termed The 
Associated Factory Mutual Com- 
panies. Of these companies the 
Boston Manufacturers is the largest 
and leading one. 


The history of the Factory Mutual 
system is actually the history of 
modern fire prevention and protec- 
tive methods. Previous to 1850, 
when the Boston Manufacturers was 
formed, it was virtually impossible 
for manufacturers to get advice from 
the stock companies as to how to 
construct and protect their mills so 
as to be safe against the fire hazard. 
Moreover, the rates of insurance on 
textile mills were almost prohibitive. 
Realizing these facts the directors of 
the Boston Manufacturers instructed 
the management to see what could 
be done by improved methods of con- 
struction and protection towards re- 
moving or minimizing the fire hazard. 
Efforts in this direction resulted in 
the formation of a corps of experts 
in mill construction, and in protec- 
tion and care of manufacturing prop- 
erties. This corps has been de- 
veloped from time to time into what 
is now known throughout the coun- 
try as the Inspection Department of 
the Associated Factory Mutual Com- 
panies. In this department, which 
is recognized as being the largest 
and most efficient one of its kind in 
the world, are experts employed for 
the purpose of advising the members 
of the companies on any question 
which may arise. The work which 
this department has done speaks for 
itself. 

The automatic sprinkler is one of 
the most efficient pieces of apparatus 
ever devised for the prevention of 
loss by fire. Immediately after its 
invention, which was in about 1875, 
12 


the late Edward Atkinson, my 
predecessor as president of the Bos- 
ton Manufacturers, became a firm be- 
liever in its efficiency and, against 
the advice of many of his friends and 
the managers of the stock insurance 
companies, he insisted on its installa- 
tion in the more hazardous portions 
of property insured in the Factory 
Mutual Companies. The great suc- 
cess of the automatic sprinkler in 
extinguishing fires is now so thor- 
oughly well known that all insurance 
companies are advocating its use and 
manufacturing plants are not con- 
sidered complete without it. 


INSURANCE AT COST 


The Factory Mutual Companies 
have had, particularly during late 
years, a rapid growth along healthy 
lines so that today they are insuring 
property valued at about $6,500,000,- 
000, and have total assets of over 
$47,000,000. This great growth is 
due very largely to the fact that our 
manufacturers realize that in the as- 
sociation of Mutual Companies they 
are able to get the best service to be 
had, and also are able to get their 
insurance at its exact cost, combined 
with the minimum cost of doing the 
business. 

When the first Factory Mutual 
company was formed, the insurance 
on cotton mills cost, in the stock com- 
panies, from 1% to 2% per cent. 
Today in the Factory Mutual Com- 
panies this same class of risks gets 
its insurance at a net cost of about 
five cents per $100 of insurance. This 
great reduction in the cost of insur- 
ance has been brought about by the 
reduction in the fire loss due to im- 
proved methods of construction, fire 
prevention and protection devised by 
the Factory Mutual Companies. 
Since the Boston Manufacturers 
Company was first organized the fire 
loss has been reduced from an aver- 
age of 33% cents during the first de- 
cade to about 4% cents during the 
past ten years; in spite of the great 
loss of the Naumkeag Mills caused 
by the Salem conflagration. 

REALLY FIRE PREVENTION COMPANIES 

The Factory Mutual Companies 
employ no agents and pay no com- 
missions, but do their business direct 
with each member. The result is 
that the expense ratio is small, in 
fact only about 1/10 that of the 
average stock insurance company. 

The Factory Mutual Companies 


Insurance Co. 


are really fire prevention companies, 
the question of insurance being 
wholly secondary to that of fire pre- 
vention. In Mutual Companies, 
conducted as the Factory Mutual 
Companies are, if the fire loss is pre- 
vented the cost of insurance auto- 
matically takes care of itself. 

Loss of life by fire is a serious 
question in factory properties. In 
the past many lives have been lost in 
unprotected properties. It is a 
pleasure to state, however, that in 
the risks insured by the Factory 
Mutual Companies, during the past 
twenty-five years less than a dozen 
lives have been lost by fire. 

Membership in the Factory 
Mutual Companies is something ana- 
logous to membership in a well con- 
ducted club. The moral question is 
one of first consideration when an 
application for membership is re- 
ceived. The effect of the careful 
selection of members is shown by 
the results of the past year. During 
the year ending with the first of 
October the fire loss throughout the 
country has been, with the exception 
of the year when the San Francisco 
conflagration occurred, the largest 
in the history of the country. This 
great loss is largely attributed to the 
moral hazard. That this may be so 
is indicated by the fact that during 
the same period the loss ratio in 
risks insured by the Factory Mutual 
Companies has been the lowest ever 
known, amounting in the Boston 
Manufacturers Company to only 1.28 
cents per $100 of insurance carried. 
When one compares the great loss 
throughout the country,—which, as 
stated above, is attributable to the 
moral hazard,—with the small loss 
in risks insured in the Mutual Com- 
panies where the moral hazard is 
eliminated, it will be clearly seen that 
the remedy for the situation is in the 
hands of the management of the in- 
surance companies. 


Making the Good Things 
Better 


“We believe that we ought to 
join hands and work to 
make the good things better and the 
worst good, counting nothing good 
for self that is not good for all.” 
This creed is printed on the letter 
head of the Norfolk-Tidewater 
Association of Credit Men. 
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Automobile Insurance 


Its Help in Developing the Industry 
By R. J. Rice, Manager 


Automobile Dept., “ America Fore ”* Companies 


O have insurance and not 
need it, rather than to need 
insurance and not have it, 
is very sensibly the attitude 

of most automobile owners. When 
an up-to-the-minute insurance agent 
or broker gets a hearing, the car 
owner emerges from the interview 
with a comprehensive knowledge of 
the responsibilities involved in taking 
unto himself an automobile. He 
sees that automobile insurance is 
second only to gasoline for the oper- 
ation of the car. 

The multiple forms of insurance 
coverages offered on automobiles, 
which by far outnumber the forms 
of insurance written on any other 
class of property, are confusing to 
the neophyte. To provide all of the 
forms of insurance is to play safe. 
It adds greatly to the car owner’s 
peace of mind to know that he is in- 
sured against: 

lst, Claims for injury or death to per- 


ns. 

2nd, Claims for damage to other people’s 
property. 

_3rd, Damage to automobile from colli- 
sion. 


4th, Loss of car by fire. 

5th, Loss of car by theft. 

After having decided on the forms 
of insurance to be carried, those pro- 
viding all coverages are in a sur- 
prising minority, the next factor of 
importance to Mr. Automobile 
Owner is the company with which to 
place his business. Although the 
price of automobile insurance is very 
generally standardized, some 
owners are influenced chiefly by 
lowest cost. That low cost may pro- 
vide insurance that does not insure 
was brought out in recent months 
when many “ mutual” and “ reci- 
procal”” companies formed to write 
automobile insurance at cut rates 
went to the wall. Car owners who 
purchased insurance in such con- 
cerns are now the best missionaries 
for safe insurance as against insur- 
ance that is simply cheaper. 

The average automobile owner 
looks askance at changes in auto- 
mobile policy forms or in rates. This 
is particularly true if there be a 
movement to restrict the policy or to 
increase the cost, as has so often 
been necessary during recent years 
to meet changing conditions. 

There is a strong feeling on the 

e The “ America Fore” group comprises the 


American an Continental, Farmers, and 
Fidelity Phenix fire insurance companies, 


car. 


part of most car owners, who have 
paid insurance premiums for a num- 
ber of years without having to enter 
a claim under their policy, that any 
change in form or increase of cost is 
not justifiable. They however over- 
look the fact that in automobile in- 
surance, as in other classes of insur- 
ance, rates are based on general ex- 
perience. It is no more possible to 
rate each automobile risk individu- 
ally than it is in life insurance to 
rate each person individually. The 
law of averages must govern. 


Car owners sometimes forget that 
if the number of policies under which 
claims are paid were anything but a 
small percentage of the policies writ- 
ten, the general experience would be 
so disastrous that the cost of insur- 
ing would be prohibitive. An own- 
er’s record of years free from acci- 
dents does not mean that such good 
fortune will continue, for there is 
always the lurking danger of a seri- 
ous accident which would offset not 
only premiums paid in previous 
years but premiums to be paid for a 
number of years to come. 


Fire and theft coverage, generally 
speaking, is most in demand because 
every automobile owner knows of 
the danger of his machine being 
damaged by fire if not from inherent 
causes. He also knows the fre- 
quency with which garages and other 
buildings where cars are stored burn. 
The possibility of loss by theft is of 
course recognized by everybody. 
The owner of an automobile who 
carries fire and theft insurance is 
given by this protection an ease of 
mind. Unfortunately, however, the 
liberal adjustment of automobile fire 
and theft losses under the so-called 
valued form of policy has resulted in 
a large percentage of automobile 
owners during this period of defla- 
tion considering fire and theft insur- 
ance as an investment rather than a 
protection. In other words, the loss 
of their car by fire or theft would be 
regarded as a fortunate incident 
rather than an unfortunate incident, 
because the insurance company in 
settling a claim would be called on to 
pay several hundred dollars more 
than the car was really worth. This 
is a highly demoralizing situation 
and is being corrected by changing 
policies from the valued form to a 
non-valued form. 

A surprise oftentimes awaits a car 


owner after having met with some 
kind of a mishap. This is due often 
to his mistaking one form of cover- 
age for another. For instance, he 
believes that he is insured against 
collision damage to his own automo- 
bile when if is “ property damage ” 
which he is carrying,—that is, dam- 
age to other people’s property. The 
reverse may also be the case. 
Neglect to read the policy and to 
know its conditions, are causes of 
dissatisfaction after an accident. 
The car owner is chagrined after a 
slight collision to find that he has 
provided for a “ deductible form of 
coverage,” which means that his 
claim is not a legitimate one under 
the policy or at most, he must stand 
$50 or $100 of the loss, according to 
the form of deductible insurance 
provided. 

Many car owners have an entire 
misconception of procedure in case 
of loss. They do not attach the 
proper importance to turning over 
the matter of adjustment to the com- 
pany and are often inclined to make 
their own arrangements for repair- 
ing damage done, which is certain to 
lead to difficulties. Of necessity 
there must be certain conditions out- 
lined in a policy governing the ad- 
justment of losses, and out of fair- 
ness to both parties, the company 
and the car owner, these conditions 
should be carefully studied, so that 
when a loss occurs nothing will be 
done which will create friction. 

Do car owners realize the impor- 
tance of insurance in the develop- 
ment of the automobile industry? 
This form of insurance has promoted 
the rapid growth of this industry 
perhaps more than anything else. It 
is clear that machines would not be 
so freely purchased if the owners 
had to stand: the risk of losing the 
car by fire or by theft; or to assume 
the much greater financial loss on 
account of claims for injury or death 
to persons. 

The rapid strides in the selling of 
automobiles have been made possible 
by the willingness of banks and other 
loaning companies to advance a large 
part of the purchase price. Is there 
any bank or company, however, 
which would be willing to finance the 
purchase of automobiles if it were 
not possible to secure insurance on 
the automobile covering against loss 
by fire or theft? 
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Marine Insurance 


A Form of Protection that is Frequently Misused 


By William D. Winter, 


Vice-Pres., Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., New York 


ARINE Insurance, by far 
the oldest and perhaps 
the most technical of all 
the branches of the in- 

surance science, furnishes in the 
transportation field the service that 
is provided by a number of different 
kinds of insurance placed on fixed 
property. 

Without insurance, credit transac- 
tions would be impossible. Nowhere 
is this principle more manifest than 
in overseas shipments, where the 
insurance certificate or policy makes 
possible the transaction on a basis 
of credit and not of cash. This 
document is always attached to the 
<ommercial papers or is referred to 
in them and is available to indemni- 
fy against loss of or damage to the 
goods on which the credit transac- 
tion is founded. 


No broader form of protection 
was ever devised than may be pro- 
vided by a well worded modern ma- 
rine insurance policy, but the very 
fact that the “cover” is so broad 
is a source of great danger, as will 
be pointed out. In a single policy 
may be obtained insurance,—from 
the time goods leave the shipper’s or 
manufacturer’s warehouse until they 
are delivered in the ordinary course 
of transit into the buyer’s, or other, 
warehouse at destination — against 
marine perils, war perils, theft, pil- 
ferage, non-delivery, leakage and 
breakage. The fact that so broad a 
cover may be provided leads ship- 
pers to lose sight of the fact that 
there remain many risks which 
might might be assumed by the ma- 
rine underwriter, but which he pre- 
fers not to insure. 


For example, goods in transit are 
exposed to damage by fresh water, 
bad stowage, contact with other 
cargo, most of which damage can 
be avoided by proper packing and 
by the exercise of reasonable care 
on the part of transportation com- 
panies. Theft, pilferage, non-de- 
livery and some kinds of leakage and 
breakage losses are in a majority of 
cases due to poor packing, careless 
handling or lack of proper protec- 
tion. Underwriters, while loath to 
insure against these hazards, have 
been forced by unwise competition 
and the unusual conditions arising 
out of the war, to grant protection 
against these risks and others of a 
similar nature. That such*competi- 
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tion is unwise has been amply dem- 
onstrated by the results following the 
introduction of general theft and 
pilferage insurance. In 1893 the 
Harter Act was passed by Congress 
for the purpose of fixing on the 
ocean carriers responsibility for 
goods in their custody. It seemed 
then, as it seems now, a reasonable 
theory that responsibility for the 
care of goods should be placed on 
those in whose custody the goods 
are. The Act as passed was not in 
its original wording. As drafted it 
purposed to hold ocean carriers to 
a strict accountability for goods in 
their possession, except for such 
damage or loss as might arise 
through faults and errors of navi- 
gation. As passed, it read “through 
faults and errors of navigation or in 
the management of the vessel.” 

The amendment to a large extent 
nullified the value of the Act, in that 
carriers were enabled to avoid much 
of their responsibility for loss on the 
ground that the loss or damage was 
the result of faults in the manage- 
ment of the vessel. The carriers went 
further, and by modifying clauses 
in the bill of lading limited their re- 
sponsibility to a fixed sum per pack- 
age or to a measurement unit such 
as the cubic foot. They also claimed 
the benefit of any insurance on the 
goods. The net result is that today 
ocean carriers, in whose custody 
merchants must place their goods, 
and who are paid for the carriage 
of such goods, have divested them- 
selves of all but the bare skeleton of 
their common law liability, and of 
the responsibility which it was in- 
tended that the Harter Act should 
place upon them. 

Merchants failing to collect le- 
gitimate claims against carriers be- 
cause of some finely printed clause 
in their bill of lading turned to their 
marine underwriters and insisted 
that they should step into the breach 
and agree to respond for such losses, 
which they could not collect. Some 
underwriters acquiesced and the fat 
was in the fire. The steamship com- 
panies grew bolder and extended the 
limitations in their bills of lading so 
that recovery from the carriers has 
become almost impossible. 


CARRIERS NOW FREE OF 
RESPONSIBILITY 
What has been the result? The 
carriers having legally and illegally 


“pany, 


divested themselves of all but the 
skeleton of their responsibility and 
have ceased to exercise any but a 
superficial care over property in 
their custody. The inevitable result 
is that theft and pilferage has in- 
creased till the risk over many routes 
is almost uninsurable. Non-delivery 
has become a common thing, bad 
stowage is frequent, fresh water 
damage is not unusual. 

The superficial will say, “ What 
of it, these risks can be insured 
‘against’.” The basic fact is lost 
sight of that insurance does not re- 
store what is lost; it merely dis- 
tributes the financial loss involved. 
The property destroyed, damaged or 
stolen is an economic loss that can- 
not be made good. If this were all, 
the question might be dropped. But 
the really serious aspect of the case 
is that we lose out as a nation and 
as individuals in the foreign mar- 
ket. When goods arrive needlessly 
damaged, pilfered, short of contents 
or broken, our reputation is hurt and 
our credit impaired. 


The wise merchant looks on his 
insurance policy, not as a cloak to 
cover his sins of poor packing and 
the sins of his transportation com- 
but merely as _ indemnity 
against losses which are not preven- 
table. Until this view of marine in- 
surance gains favor, little can be 
done to improve present conditions. 
If merchants. are content to sit by 
and rely on their marine under- 
writers to make good losses due to 
their faults and to the faults of car- 
riers, they will before long begin to 
discover that the matter has gotten 
completely out of hand. They wil! 
find that marine insurance rates are 
becoming prohibitive, that certain 
losses, largely of their own making, 
are becoming uninsurable, and that 
their foreign markets are slipping 
away because they are not able to de- 
liver goods in sound condition. Is 
there no remedy for this condition? 
Yes. The common law responsibil- 
ity of the ocean carrier must be re- 
established. Until this is done there 
can be little hope of any real im- 
provement in shipping conditions 
with respect to cargo shipments. If 
the transportation companies cannot 
protect goods in their custody—then 
who can? It is true such protection 
will cost money, but is it not better 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Burning Half a Billion 


Are We Going to Stop the Fire Waste? 
By Franklin H. Wentworth 


Secretary, National Fire Protection Association 


HE loss of our created re- 
sources by fire last year 
aggregated § $500,000,000, 

which is about one-eighth 

of the amount of Federal taxes that 
will be imposed upon the country for 
the current year. There was no 
great single conflagration. The great- 
est part of the loss occurred after 
business depression had set in. Did 
our merchants then deliberately set 
the torch to their goods, selling them 
through the insurance companies to 
the people who would not buy them 
over the counter? Some of them 
did; yes. Others burned them by 
indirection—by carelessness. Physi- 
cal conditions of construction and 
fire protection are still so bad in the 
United States and Canada that any 
relaxation of vigilance is registered 
at once in fire alarms. When a mer- 
chant is making money he looks after 
the fire hazards of his establishment, 
cleans up his rubbish and watches 
careless smokers. When business is 
bad he is indifferent; he sits in his 
office and mourns over his ledger. 
The minute the merchant thus re- 
laxes his vigilance the fire waste 
curve of the country goes skyward. 
But although the individual mer- 
chant may save himself from bank- 
ruptcy by a fire, the country and the 
people of the country are impover- 
ished by the loss. The whole civil- 
ized world is made poorer by it. 


Every problem of suffering and - 


poverty that holds the world back 
from recovery after the hideous war 
is further complicated by every fire. 
This, of all times, is not the time to 
be burning goods. With the great 
masses of every country out of work 
and out of material, needing so des- 
perately food, clothing and shelter in 
the face of coming winter, the man 
whose stock of goods is destroyed by 
a preventable fire is morally guilty 
of manslaughter. 

There is a deep and widespread 
feeling of economic unrest in this 
country and somebody, pretty soon, 
has got to find an explanation of it. 
An organization of society under 
which five hundred millions of re- 
sources needed by men, women and 
children can be burned in a single 
year without anybody being held re- 
sponsible for it certainly needs an- 
alysis. Such a loss by fire not only 


takes permanently out of the world 
the things the people so desperately 
need, but assesses upon them the cost 
of the ash heap. This is possible only 
because it is not understood how the 
fire waste is assessed. If the money 
were collected by public subscription 
before the fires, and the goods thus 
paid for piled up in the public parks 
and burned, the people could under- 
stand it. The economic effect would, 
however, be the same. They w ould 
pay for the goods and yet not have 
them, as they do now. Every stock 
of goods is insured; the insurance 
is added to the cost of the goods; 
and when we buy a hat, a coat, a 
pound of tea or a cigar, we pay for 
the fire waste merged in the cost of 
the goods. 

Education alone can induce the 
people to give thought to this matter 
and correct their bad habits in hand- 
ling fire, and there is a number of 
large industries which might help 
materially in this education but 
which at present are doing nothing 
about it. 


For example, there are the smok- 
ing tobacco interests. The careless 
smoker causes death and destruction 
to an extent that can hardly be imag- 
ined by one who has not studied the 
statistics. The results from the care- 
less use of tobacco are especially 
serious because endless opportunities 
are afforded for transmitting fire to 
the inflammable material that is 
nearly everywhere present. The sub- 
ject, moreover, acquires an added 
gravity from the rapid increase in 
the habit, for the American con- 
sumption of cigarettes has almost 
doubled since 1916. It behooves the 
makers and distributors of tobacco 
in its various forms to assume a 
leadership in public service by seek- 
ing to educate their myriad custom- 
ers in the simple and obvious precau- 
tions that would transform a serious 
fire hazard into a comparatively 
trifling one. 

That the representatives of the 
people are beginning to express this 
belief is evidenced by a resolution 
unanimously passed by the Fire 
Marshals’ Association of North 
America at its convention in Chatta- 
nooga last month. Two paragraphs 
of this resolution are as follows: 


Resolved: That smokers should be in- 
formed of the fire dangers that reside 
in the throwing away of unextinguished 
matches, cigars, cigarettes and tobacco, by 
the enclosure in all cigarette boxes and 
smoking tobacco cartons of such printed 
warnings as may bring this serious matter 
to their attention; 


Resolved: That because the use and 
hazard of fire is inseparable from the use 
of smoking tobacco it is the moral obliga- 
tion of all manufacturers or packers of 
tobacco to provide and enclose with their 
products fire hazard warnings of this 
character. 

A study of this subject elicits fig- 
ures so large as to be staggering. A _ 
single day’s consumption of cigar- 
ettes and cigars would reach from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and back 
again; 80,777 cigarettes and 13,835 
cigars are burned to ashes for every 
minute of the day and night. 

Each act of smoking involves the 
use of fire; nearly every cigar, 
cigarette or pipeful of tobacco in- 
volves the striking of at least one 
match, sometimes of several. What 
becomes of the flaming match after 
the tobacco is ignited? All too fre- 
quently it is tossed carelessly to one 
side without further thought. Gen- 
erally it goes out by itself, but occa- 
sionally it falls into combustible 
material, and a serious fire results. 
Furthermore, the entire process of 
smoking necessitates the presence of 
a glowing tobacco ember quite suffi- 
cient to set fire to inflammable mate- 
rial. 


The process of smoking tobacco 
is in the sharpest possible contrast to 
nearly every other employment of 
fire, for in industrial and household 
use, fire almost invariably occurs in 
apparatus specially designed to avoid 
hazard ; but fire danger is usually the 
last thing considered by the vast 
army of careless smokers. When to 
this is added the daily use of 700,- 
000,000 matches for all sorts of in- 
dustrial and household purposes, we 
need scarcely be surprised to learn 
that the outright damage wrought by 
the fires attributed to matches for 
smoking reached a total of more 
than $91,000,000 in the United 
States in the five years 1915 to 1919. 

The manufacturers of matches 
might also render a real service by 
printing upon their boxes, or enclos- 
ing in them, printed warnings to the 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Who’s Who in the World of Credit 


Reuel C. B. Adams 


B., 1882, Albany, N. Y. Ed., public 
schools. Baptist. Member, Y. M. C. A., 
Masters Lodge F. & A. M. No. 5, Fort 
Orange Club, Albany Country Club, 
Chamber of Commerce. Favorite read- 
ing, credit and commercial literature. 
Recreations, motoring, walking and out- 
door life. Bus. addr., Natl. Commercial 
Bank & Trust Co., Albany, N. Y. 

First position with Henry Russell, Al- 
bany, N. Y., wholesale flour and grain. 
Later with R. G. Dun & Co., mercantile 
agency. In 1908 entered the Natl. Com- 
mercial Bank and organized the credit 
department. In 1917, was appointed as- 
sistant cashier, continuing as head of 
credit department. 

Assisted in organizing local association 
of credit men in Albany. Was elected 
first pres. and served two years. Has 
since served as chairman, Business Meet- 
ings Committee and Membership Com- 
mittee. Has been director since retiring 
as pres. Was elected Director of the 
Natl. Assn. in June, 1920. 


Horace S. Collinsworth 


B., 1874, Grantville, Ga. M., 1900. Ed., 
high school. Baptist. Member, Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce, Druid Hills Golf 
Club. Favorite reading, business maga- 
zines. Recreations, golf and automobil- 
ing. Bus. addr., Gramling, Spalding & 
Collinsworth, wholesale shoes, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Worked in a general store at Grant- 
ville, Ga., beginning at sixteen years of 
age. At the age of twenty came to At- 
lanta as bookkeeper for Gramling-Spal- 
ding Co., wholesale shoes; in 1897 was 
elected secretary and treasurer with en- 
tire charge of credits. Occupied this po- 
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sition until May, 1919, when the firm of 
Gramling, Spalding & Collingsworth suc- 
ceeded the corporation of Gramling- 
Spalding Co. 

Was a charter member of the Atlanta 
Assn. of Credit Men and has always been 
active in association work. Served as 
pres. of the Atlanta Assn. from 1919- 
1921. Director of the Natl. Assn. now. 


J. Harry Weer 


B., 1873, Carlinville, Ill. Ed., grammar 
school. Christian Scientist. | Member, 
Elks, Rotary Club, Commercial Club, The 
Mountaineers, and The Mazamas. Fa- 
vorite reading, current trade, financial and 
news Magazines. Recreations, mountain 
climbing and wood sawing. Bus. addr., 
West Coast Grocery Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Employed by Pacific Natl. Bank, Ta- 
coma, in 1899, first as messenger and 
later in various other minor positions, 
but mostly in exch&ange and collection de- 
partments. In 1896 entered employ of 
West Coast Grocery Co. as billing clerk. 
Has been with this house ever since, fill- 
ing positions of cashier, bookkeeper, credit 
man and executive, now vice-president. 

At different times chairman or member 
of various committees in the Tacoma 
assn. and for one term pres. Chairman, 
Legislative Committee of Natl. Assn. in 
1919. Now director of the Natl. Assn. 


Charles L. Davies 


B., 1879, Eldorado, Kansas, M., 1906. 
Ed., high school and college. Member, 
Kansas City, Kansas, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Kansas City, Missouri Chamber 
of Commerce, Beta Theta Pi Fraternity 
and Phi Beta Kappa Fraternity. Recrea- 
tion, automobiling. Bus. addr., Ridenour- 


Baker Grocery Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Upon leaving college at the age of 
twenty-two, took up the study of law at 
night, working in several minor capacities 
in a bank during the day. Within a year, 
became connected with a small bank in 
Kansas City as cashier, continuing with 
this bank until 1906. Then became con- 
nected with a country bank in Burlin- 
game, Kansas, also in the capacity of 
cashier. Sold his interest in this bank 
at the end of a year and returned to 
Kansas City not knowing into what line 
he would go. Became connected in a 
short time with the Sherwin-Williams Co., 
first as bookkeeper, then chief clerk, and 
within a year organized an accounting and 
credit department for them in their of- 
fice at St. Louis. Handled the credits 
there for two years and was transferred 
back to Kansas City. Remained with the 
Sherwin-Williams Co. until 1913 and then 
became connected with the Ridenour- 
Baker Grocery Co. as country credit man. 
Later was given supervision over both the 
city and country credit departments, 
which position is now holding, as well as 
the management of the office. 

While in St. Louis was a member of 
the St. Louis Assn. and upon returning 
to Kansas City took an active part in the 
Kansas City Assn. Has been on board of 
directors for eight years. Has been vice- 
pres. and pres. of that assn. Now di- 
rector of the Natl. Assn. 


John B. House 


B., 1867, Georgetown, Ky. M., 1892. 
Ed., high school and commercial school. 
Member of a number of social and busi- 
ness organizations in Wichita; 33rd De- 
gree Mason. Favorite reading, THE 
Crepit MontHty, Mutt and Jeff, Jiggs. 
Methodist. Recreations, hunting and 
automobiling. Bus. addr., Lehmann-Hig- 
ginson Grocery Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

After completing school, obtained a 
position as bookkeeper for the Humboldt 
Natl. Bank. After three years there made 
present connection with the Lehmann- 
Higginson Grocery Co., wholesale grocers 
at Wichita, Kansas. Began as bookkeepe! 
but during the first year was placed in 
charge of ‘*e credits of the concern and 
has held this position since 1892. For the 
last fifteen years has been vice-pres. of the 
corporation. 

Was present at the organization of the 
Wichita assn. and was its first pres. 
He served as pres. three terms. Has al- 
ways attended the meetings and done 
everything in his power for the advance- 
ment of credit work. Now Director of 
the Natl. Assn. of Credit Men. 
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Around the Directors’ lable 


The Directors of the National Association of Credit Men, representing diverse industries and all 
sections of the country, have consented to contribute regularly to this department.—THE EDITOR. 


If Every Credit Man 
Could Attend 


By Director Peyton W. Bethel 
Falls City Clothing Co., Louisville, Ky. 
LL who attended the annual 
meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Association of 
Credit Men held at Atlantic City in 
September, were greatly impressed 
with the importance of the work 
which the Association is doing for 
the good of the nation’s commerce. 
One of the new members ex- 
pressed the wish that every credit 
man in the country and every mem- 
ber of the National organization 
might be present and hear the delib- 
erations of the Board, for they would 
then know that their organization is 
alive to present conditions and is 
doing its part to solve the great 
problems that confront the business 
world today. 

It would mean a great deal to the 
Association if it were physically pos- 
sible to have the officers of the local 
credit men’s associations meet often 
with their national officers and thus 
get the inspiration which the direc- 
tors get learning first-hand of the 
vital things which the fourteen de- 
partments of the Association are 
doing. 

What we need now is internal 
strength. We need to have the di- 
rectors get their messages across to 
their local associations so that the 
officers of the local organizations 
may catch the spirit and intent of 
the national body and infuse it. 
through the local membership. 

If this could be done there is no 
limit to what could be accomplished 
by the credit men of the nation 
through their great organization. 


“No Risk ” 
By Director J. H. Weer 


West Coast Grocery Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
MERCHANT conducting a 
trading post at an isolated point 
near the Arctic Circle on Yukon 
River carried most of his stock in 
several small warehouses scattered in 
various directions and at varying dis- 
tances from main building. All 
buildings were of log construction. 
He requested his principal jobber 
to secure fire insurance on contents 
of main building only. “ No danger 
of fire in warehouses as they are quite 
a distance from main building and 
are unheated.” 


This insurance had _ continued 
several years when the jobber re- 
ceived a cable from the merchant 
reporting destruction of two ware- 
houses and contents by fire, and re- 
questing that claim be filed ; Cause :-— 
high wind, carrying sparks from 
store chimney. The merchant had 
overlooked his specification that in- 
surance should cover the stock in 
the main building only. 

This is a case where apparently 
there was but a slight fire hazard so 
far as warehouses were concerned, 
but the incident emphasizes the fact 
that a fire hazard is always existent 
where there is building or merchan- 
dise. 


No One Knows It All 
By Director C. L. Davies 


Ridenour-Baker Grocery Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
HERE is a fund of valuable in- 
formation unused by most 
men and neglected at a distinct loss. 
Having occasion to make some in- 
quiries with reference to overhead 
expenses recently, I picked out 
twelve of the largest firms in Kan- 
sas City representing all lines, and 
took the time to visit each personally. 
It was difficult to find the time for 
these visits but now I am wondering 
why I did not think of pursuing 
this plan before. 

I was surprised at two things es- 
pecially. Everywhere I went I was 
greeted with great cordiality and 
found genuine eagerness to exchange 
ideas. In every case records were 
opened to me; and all assured me 
that they had no secrets. 

The second surprise was that in 
such a short space of time I was able 
to gain so many valuable ideas which 
could be carried into my own busi- 
ness. 

No man who desires to broaden 
and do his full duty to his own busi- 
ness should neglect the golden op- 
portunity of talking over vital points 
of common interest with his fellows. 


Who is the Criminal? 


By Director Freas B. Snyder 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Mignon, Pa. 
VERY once in a while a fraud- 
ulent debtor blows up in our 
faces, a great hue and cry is raised, 
Zephon gets on the job and, nine 
chances out of ten, the floating popu- 


lation of Atlanta is enlarged by one 
who will not float much for a year or 
two. We pat ourselves on the back 
with a sense of duty well done, go 
back to our desks, take a chance on 
shipping an order without investiga- 
tion and frequently start over again 
the chain of events which constantly 
increase the prison population. 

We have little patience with the 
debtor who abuses the confidence re- 
posed in him and imposes a burden 
of suspicion and distrust on the en- 
tire credit seeking community; but 
we have less patience with the so- 
called credit man who by slip-shod 
indifferent investigation becomes a 
party to the scheme to defraud, 
makes it easy for the criminal to com- 
mit his depredation and squeals like 
a stuck pig when the inevitable 
happens. 

The Investigation & Prosecution 
Department could install a night 
shift in protecting us against the 
deliberate criminal. We should hesi- 
tate to increase its burden by asking 
that we be protected against the con- 
sequences of our own indifference. 


Are Small Town Stores 
Properly Insured? 


By Director Gordon M. Day 

Day-Bergwall Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

I BELIEVE there is no more im- 
portant department of the Asso- 
ciation’s work than that devoted to 
fire insurance and fire prevention. 
We have gone on the assumption that 
fire insurance education should be 
directed mainly to small merchants, 
when, as a matter of fact, there is a 
large number of credit men who do 
not fully realize the importance of 
fire insurance. Unless thev have had 
a fire thev do not seem to appreci- 
ate how the percentages will work 
against them if the total amount of 
insurance placed is not in proper 
proportion to the stock cleared. 

My experience also is that few 
general merchandise stores in small 
country towns carry sufficient fire 
insurance. This is due to the fact 
that the rate is high and to a lack of 
appreciation of the greatness of the 
fire hazard. The education of this 
class of merchants should be care- 
fully considered by our insurance 
committee. And incidentally the im- 
portance of giving correct informa- 
tion to our own members is not to 
be overlooked in our work with such 
merchants. 
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Around the Directors’ Table 


The Directors of the National Association of Credit Men, representing diverse industries and all 


sections of the country, have consented to contribute regularly to this department. 


If Every Credit Man 
Could Attend 

By Director Peyton W. Bethel 
Falls City Clothing Co., Louisville, Ky. 

LL who attended the annual 

meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Association of 
Credit Men held at Atlantic City in 
September, were greatly impressed 
with the importance of the work 
which the Association is doing for 
the good of the nation’s commerce. 

One of the new members ex- 
pressed the wish that every credit 
man in the country and every mem- 
ber of the National organization 
might be present and hear the delib- 
erations of the Board, for they would 
then know that their organization is 
alive to present conditions and is 
doing its part to solve the great 
problems that confront the business 
world today. 

It would mean a great deal to the 
Association if it were physically pos- 
sible to have the officers of the local 
credit men’s associations meet often 
with their national officers and thus 
get the inspiration which the direc- 
tors get learning first-hand of the 
vital things which the fourteen de- 
partments of the Association are 
doing. 

What we need now is internal 
strength. We need to have the di- 
rectors get their messages across to 
their local associations so that the 
officers of the local organizations 
may catch the spirit and intent of 


the national body and infuse it. 


through the local membership. 

If this could be done there is no 
limit to what could be accomplished 
by the credit men of the nation 
through their great organization. 


“No Risk ” 
By Director J. H. Weer 


West Coast Grocery Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
MERCHANT conducting a 
trading post at an isolated point 
near the Arctic Circle on Yukon 
River carried most of his stock in 
several small warehouses scattered in 
various directions and at varying dis- 
tances from main building. All 
buildings were of log construction. 
He requested his principal jobber 
to secure fire insurance on contents 
of main building only. ‘“ No danger 


of fire in warehouses as they are quite 
a distance from main building and 
are unheated.” 


This insurance had continued 
several years when the jobber re- 
ceived a cable from the merchant 
reporting destruction of two ware- 
houses and contents by fire, and re- 
questing that claim be filed ; Cause :— 
high wind, carrying sparks from 
store chimney. The merchant had 
overlooked his specification that in- 
surance should cover the stock in 
the main building only. 

This is a case where apparently 
there was but a slight fire hazard so 
far as warehouses were concerned, 
but the incident emphasizes the fact 
that a fire hazard is always existent 
where there is building or merchan- 
dise. 


No One Knows It All 
By Director C. L. Davies 


Ridenour-Baker Grocery Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
HERE is a fund of valuable in- 
formation unused by most 
men and neglected at a distinct loss. 
Having occasion to make some in- 
quiries with reference to overhead 
expenses recently, I picked out 
twelve of the largest firms in Kan- 
sas City representing all lines, and 
took the time to visit each personally. 
It was difficult to find the time for 
these visits but now I am wondering 
why I did not think of pursuing 
this plan before. 

I was surprised at two things es- 
pecially. Everywhere I went I was 
greeted with great cordiality and 
found genuine eagerness to exchange 
ideas. In every case records were 
opened to me; and all assured me 
that they had no secrets. 

The second surprise was that in 
such a short space of time I was able 
to gain so many valuable ideas which 
could be carried into my own busi- 
ness. 

No man who desires to broaden 
and do his full duty to his own busi- 
ness should neglect the golden op 
portunity of talking over vital points 
of common interest with his fellows. 


Who is the Criminal? 
By Director Freas B. Snyder 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Mignon, Pa, 

VERY once in a while a fraud- 

ulent debtor blows up in our 
faces, a great hue and ery is raised, 
Zephon gets on the job and, nine 
chances out of ten, the floating popu 
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lation of Atlanta is enlarged by one 
who will not float much for a year or 
two. We pat ourselves on the back 
with a sense of duty well done, go 
back to our desks, take a chance on 
shipping an order without investiga- 
tion and frequently start over again 
the chain of events which constantly 
increase the prison population. 

We have little patience with the 
debtor who abuses the confidence re- 
posed in him and imposes a burden 
of suspicion and distrust on the en- 
tire credit seeking community; but 
we have less patience with the so- 
called credit man who by slip-shod 
indifferent investigation becomes a 
party to the scheme to defraud, 
makes it easy for the criminal to com- 
mit his depredation and squeals like 
a stuck pig when the inevitable 
happens. 

The Investigation & Prosecution 
Department could install a night 
shift in protecting us against the 
deliberate criminal. We should hesi- 
tate to increase its burden by asking 
that we be protected against the con- 
sequences of our own indifference. 


Are Small Town Stores 
Properly Insured? 
By Director Gordon M. Day 


Day-Bergwall Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
BELIEVE there is no more im- 
portant department of the Asso- 

ciation’s work than that devoted to 
fire insurance and fire prevention. 
We have gone on the assumption that 
fire insurance education should be 
directed mainly to small merchants. 
when, as a matter of fact, there is 
large number of credit men who a 
not fully realize the importance 
fire insurance. Unless thev have had 
a fire thev do not seem to appreci- 
ate how the percentages will work 
against them if the total amount 
insurance placed is not in proper 
proportion to the stock cleared 

My experience also is that few 

general merchandise stores in smail 
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that the rate ts high and to a lack af 
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“Membership Acceptances” 


Ingenious Plan Suggested by J. Victor Day 


By Andrew B. Comstock 


Vice-Chairman, National Membership Committee 
National Association of Credit Men 


LACING its approval upon a 
P new “Membership Acceptance” 
plan submitted by J. Victor 
Day, Boston, the Supervisory Com- 
mittee of the Membership Depart- 
ment at its organization meeting, 
voted to ask organizations affiliated 
with the National Association of 
Credit Men to adopt the idea and 
to underwrite enough new members 
so as to bring the country-wide total 
up to 35,000 by May’31, 1922. 
Briefly stated, the plan presented 
by Mr. Day, who is Chairman of the 
Membership Committee, calls for 
the distribution of “ Membership 
Acceptances ” to be signed by every 
member who is to pledge himself to 
present one new application within 
go days from the date of signing. 
Discussing the advantages of the 
new plan, Chairman Day pointed out 
that the association of the idea with 
that of a Trade Acceptance im- 


- pressed upon the acceptor the neces- 


sity of keeping his pledge. 


R. B. Hopkins 


Oliver-Wright-Rainey Co., Cincinnati 


in the 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





MEMBERSHIP ACCEPTANCE 
FORM APPROVED BY 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


The plan gives the chairman of 
each local membership committee a 
point of contact with each acceptor 
and a basis for correspondence. 

It also enlists the largest possible 
number of workers in the member- 
ship movement, bringing in new 
blood and not placing all of the work 


A. B. Comstock 
Chandler Motors of R. I., Providence 


on a few of the older members who 
have always done more than their 
share. 
DIVIDE WORK OF MEMBERSHIP 
COM MITTEE 


In order to get the benefit of views 
of the different members, the work 
of the department is divided as fol- 
lows: 

J. Victor Day, of Boston, Chair- 
man of the Supervisory Committee. 

W. Howard Duncan, Baltimore, 
Chairman of the National Holding 
Committee. 

R. T. Graham, Pittsburgh, in 
charge of the Credit Clubs promo- 
tion. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


E. G. OvERSMITH 
B. K. Sweeney Electrical Co., Denver 


I..F. Hoyt, Rochester, in charge 
of the new associations work. 

D. R. Carson, Philadelphia, in 
charge of individual members so- 
licitation. 

L. M. Allen, Bridgeport, in charge 
of the awards to association. 

W. T. Van Atten, Newark, in 
charge of new literature division. 

PUBLICITY 

Knowing that newspaper publicity 
is helpful in stimulating interest in 
our institution, Arnold A. Mowbray, 
manager of the Membership Depart- 
ment of the National Association, 
and an expert in publicity, has de- 
voted part of his time to furnishing 
the press associations, news syndi- 
cates, special writers and editors of 
several hundred daily newspapers, 
trade publications and class periodi- 
cals with timely items about our ac- 
tivities. Thousands of constructive 
articles have been printed about our 
association in the daily papers and 
the press has voluntarily commented 
editorially regarding our organiza- 
tion scores of times. 

CAN’T BUILD WITHOUT PROPER 

MATERIAL 

Although we have sold many 
thousand copies of “The Need of 
the Hour,” there are still affiliated 
associations that have not ordered 


MEMBERSHIP ACCEPTANCE 
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any of these leaflets. The Supervis- 
ory Committee of the National Mem- 
bership Department has officially 
gone on record as recommending 
the use of this leaflet in membership 
work. 


The new edition, just off the press, 
is an improvement over the first 
number, in that the names of the Na- 
tional officers and a list of the cities 
in which our branches are located 
appear. These leaflets are to be had 
from the National office of the Asso- 
ciation. 


GET NEW MEMBERS WHILE ASSOCIA- 
TION IS FUNCTIONING 


If a new member is solicited at the 
tag end. of the year and he presents 
his application he really does not get 
into the real work of the organization 
until the Fall. That is why it is so 
important for membership solicitors 
to function now. If the Providence 
Association had doubled its member- 
ship in the Spring instead of in the 
Fall I believe we should have had a 
great many more resignations than 
we did receive. 


Affiliated associations should bear ~ 


in mind that the man who joins be- 
cause of the friendship he feels for 
the solicitor is not thoroughly sold. 
Friendship does not always keep the 
new member. That is why it is so 
important to have special meetings 
for new members to learn about the 
privileges to which they are entitled. 

Local organizations should send in 
the names of their new members 
promptly to the National Office so 
that these recruits will immediately 
be placed on the lists to receive all 
literature to which they are entitled. 
In order to get full credit for new 
members obtained during the month 
members should remember that they 
should mail their lists so as to reach 
New York on the last day of the 
month. Chairmen of membership 
committees should see to it that the 
local secretaries do not hold up these 
lists. 


unthinkable. 
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Endorsement of Conference on 
Armament Limitation 


the National Association of 


-_ + officers and directors of 
Credit Men at their recent 


‘meeting promulgated the following 


declaration on President Harding’s 
momentous conference on the Lim- 
itation of Armaments, which opens 
November 11 at Washington: 

“In seeking causes for the Great 
War, from the serious effects of 
which we are now endeavoring to 
emerge, it must be conceded that in- 
tense nationalism, imperialistic am- 
bitions and excessive armaments led 
chiefly to the friction which needed 
but a single incident to set the world 
in a blaze. Arbitration and Peace 
were talked of during this period, 
seemingly with seriousness; but the 
efforts to adjust disputes between 
nations in an amicable fashion were 
not possible when armaments were 
increased from year to year and 
could be mobilized at brief notice. 

“In the restoration of world af- 
fairs, and to prevent, if prevention 
is possible, a similar deluge, nation- 
alism must give way to some form 
of internationalism and armaments 
must be reduced. With this con- 


viction we applaud sincerely the mo- 
tives and intent that have guided the 
President of this great Republic to 
seek a conference of nations for the 
purpose of reaching an understand- 
ing for the reduction of armaments 
and of controlling ambitions that 
might prove dangérous to the future 
peace and welfare of the world. 

“We convey to our President 
with deep respect and gratitude this 
token of appreciation and endorse- 
ment of what he is endeavoring to 
accomplish and express the hope 
that he may succeed beyond the 
fondest expectations of the world. 
The decrease in armaments must be 
in unison and must be faithfully per- 
formed. 

“Whatever this organization may 
offer in its facilities that could be 
utilized in dispatching this wonder- 
ful project is cordially tendered; 
and although this declaration repre- 
sents the views of its officers and di- 
rectors only, there rests no doubt in 
their minds but that it voices the en- 
thusiastic and sincere views of the 
entire association.” 


Railway Strike Condemned 


aoe attempt to force a class 
war is to be condemned as 
hostile to that government we are 
sworn to cherish and support,” is the 
comment on the threatened railway 
strike made by the Administrative 
Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. The committee 
“regards with extreme concern the 
call issued by railwav unions to their 
members for a general strike. The 
unions seem to have only one 
purpose. By paralyzing the com- 
merce of the nation and imposing 
untold inconveniences and suffering 
upon all the people, they apparently 
hope to prevent the general read- 
justment in railway wages that is 
taking place in every other field. 
The ugliest aspect of their action is 
that it defies those orderly methods 
of negotiation between operators 
and wage earners provided in Fed- 
eral laws and sets up a small group 
of our citizens as superior to that law 
and order, the defense of which is 
essential to the welfare of all. 

“At a period when it is of the 
highest importance that every citi- 
zen, whether operator or wage earn- 
er, shall do his utmost to hasten re- 
adjustment in every factor in our 
economic life, strike action on the 
part of the railway employees seems 
It speaks of a lack of 


that vision and patriotism so badly 
needed at this juncture. 


‘‘ Speaking for the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, comprising 
many .thousand banking, manufac- 
turing and wholesale houses all over 
the country, we express the sincere 
hope that this threatened disaster 
may be averted, that good sense will 
dominate, that the nation’s interests 
may be placed by each citizen above 
the interests of any individual or 
class. 


“It is by co-operation that we are 
to bring ourselves swiftly back to 
that solid basis which must be 
reached before we can start again on 
the upward swing of prosperity. It 
is, therefore, of the utmost import- 
ance that there be co-operation be- 
tween railway executives and their 
employees. Any attempt to force a 
class war is to be condemned as hos- 
tile to that government which we are 
sworn to cherish and support. We - 
call upon those in authority to ap- 
proach this serious situation resolved 
to know no fear or favor, and that 
they promptly make it clear that as 
representatives of the people they 
will not be coerced by any single 
group of citizens who by unlawful 
means undertake to disarrange the 
nation’s economic life.” 












IF THE Credit Man- 
ager has a thinker, now 
is the time to keep it 
well lubricated and 
fueled. Every little 
turn, every little crev- 
ice, in the industrial 
situation should be 


order that its reasons 
and its portents may 
be understood. 

“Shall I be stiff or 
shall I be lenient in 
credit granting,” is the 
question in the minds 

Secretary-Treasurer, of many Credit Man- 
National Assn. of Credit Men agers at present. A 
direct answer to the 
question is impossible. Where the credit is deserved 
and needed, there should the credit be given. The 
need and the desert are matters which the Credit 
Manager must work out by his own skill and by 
applying the standards that are so patent to him in 
credit granting. 

Where the credit is neither needed nor de- 
served there of course the credit should be withheld. 
The absence of need or desert is something also 
for the Credit Manager to work out skillfully, with- 
out prejudice, without fear, without favor. 

We know of no unit in the economic structure 
just now that may play so potent a part in the reviv- 
ing of business and the restoration of prosperity 





J. H. TREGOE 


as the grantor of credit. Every time the Credit Man-- 


ager is confronted with a difficult order, just then 
he. must recall the importance of his position and 
recognize that the granting of the credit or the with- 
holding of the credit may portend even greater 
things to the economic structure than its direct effect 
on the applicant for credit. 

Every time a credit is granted there has been 
taken from the reservoir of credit a certain sum, and 
should the credit not be returned to the reservoir 
then a vacuum to that extent has been created, and 
can never be replaced by some other credit. 

Keeping credit fluid, keeping it moving actively 
from giver to receiver, a rapid process of making and 
redeeming direct and implied promises is the science 
of credit granting, to the development of which credit 
managers should set their hands. 

Serious as is the task, it must not be approached 
too grimly. Nothing is so much needed in the world 
today as a smile, and to smile when giving a credit 
or to smile when withholding it gives unction to the 
transaction. 


BLACK-JACKING A SICK PATIENT 


IN THE present days our brains buzz with the 
many pros and cons of industrial and economic 
problems. Unemployment troubles have occupied 
head-line position. Many guesses have been made 
as to the actual number who are walking our streets 
in idleness. 

Labor leaders would fain have us think that 
unemployment is seriously extensive, but the busy 
shopkeepers wonder where the unemployment is 
when their sales show but a slight falling off as com- 
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The Credoscope 


carefully analyzed, in | 


pared with days of prosperity. At the Unemploy- 
ment Conference held at Washington, a compromise 
was reached in fixing the number anywhere from 
3,500,000 tO 5,500,000. 

A question that is buzzing in my head just now is 
this: How large a portion of this number are volun- 
tarily unemployed, how many. men are there who are 
not willing to accept a wage reduction commensurate 
with the decrease in living costs and prefer to be idle 
rather than to capitulate to the inevitable? 

We hear of threatened strikes, and we wonder 
what is running through the heads of men who vote 
for a strike when there is so much unemployment in 
the land. Is it a mére bluff? Can they be sincere? 
Does their attitude reflect the proper attitude on the 
part of citizens of this great country, who should do 
their best in the recuperative process and be willing 
to sacrifice, as so many have sacrificed. 

This is no time for bluff nor bosh, it is a time of 
real, serious import to our nation and to the world 
at large. 

To abate unemployment is a worthy design, but 
it must be recognized that unemployment is a natural 
corollary of depression, that in the liquidation period 
there must be dislocations, but the really vigorous 
man will not be satisfied without work. He will 
for a while take up something else if his usual 
occupation has gone. 

Strike votes in this period are but a travesty. 
They can not sound real; there is no sense in them; 
and if Unionism means no more than the forcing of 
unnatural processes and the black-jacking of a sick 
patient, then we must say with all emphasis, “ We 
will have none of it.” 


LOOKING FOR THE “ BIRD DOG” 


THE GULLIBILITY of our agriculturists in the 
heyday of their prosperity was reflected in the ease 
with which the silver-tongued salesman unloaded on 
them shares in dry holes and other enterprises that 
had nothing but a paper existence. 

Rumor has it that in the farmhouses of Iowa alone 
securities of this type to the amount of at least 
$250,000,000 may be found, bits of paper that came 
high but have today no value beyond that of paper- 
ing the wall of the home or barn. 

Now these good farmers are wondering how the 
silver-tongued salesman singled them out, how he 
knew they had idle money. In each community where 
such sales were made, someone must have been the 
pointer; and the victims are now on the hunt for 
what they describe as the “bird dog.” The person 
filling this role, probably a local banker, for some 
kind of a consideration told the hawker of worthless 
securities just where he might find the man with the 
idle funds. The hawker’s work was made easy by 
the intelligent and thrifty “bird dog.” 

We should like to be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood when the “ bird dog” is found. 


TAXES, TAXES EVERYWHERE 


THE WORLD is groaning under a burden of taxa- 
tion. What will happen to us if the burden is not 
lifted? Mobilizing fifty-nine millions of men, taking 
them largely out of productive employment and sac- 
rificing the lives of eighteen million people, created 
an economic loss which can not be repaired in the 
immediate generation. 
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Enormous material waste has inflicted upon im- 
poverished nations debts that must be repaid, and 
unless something is done and done quickly to balance 
national budgets resentments will be stirred up which 
may overwhelm governments. Taxes, taxes every- 
where, and not a penny with which to pay, is the song 
we hear now. 

It seems to me that half the people of our country 
are sore to the touch on this subject; yet despite this, 
legislative bodies go merrily on, assessing new taxes 
when the logic of events calls for the most courageous 
use of the pruning knife in expenditures. 

Our business enterprises should be liberated from 
the tax burden and allowed to carry on their business 
in such way that the waste of recent years may be 
restored and capital built up. 

The agriculturists should have relief. The individ- 
ual citizen should be made to pay reasonably, and 
not made to feel that the government in its liberality 
with his money is exercising the taxing power with 
too free a hand. 

When we consider that in the year 1920 our own 
nation expended more than it expended in the first 
seventy-five years of the nineteenth century, we begin 
to recognize that taking from three to five billions 
annually from the people is no little thing, and that 
it is a point of prudence to reduce costs so that taxes 
will decrease at least in proper ratio to the decrease 
in incomes. 

This attempt to “pass the buck,” of one interest 
endeavoring to foist the load of taxation on another 
interest is dangerous. 

The prejudice exhibited in some quarters against 
corporations indicates a disregard of the value to our 
nation of its active enterprises largely corporate. 
Such prejudice can not fail to put difficulties in the 
way of repairing the injuries of war. 

Every citizen of the nation should give thought to 
this subject. It is of the greatest importance. By 
no means must we neglect’ it to the point where 
radical remedies will be urged and the traditions of 
our government lost sight of in the scramble for relief. 

We beg of Congress to act quickly and prudently on 
this subject; we beg of our state legislatures, our 
municipal governments and every body endowed with 
the powers of taxation to act wisely in the use of its 
powers. 


OUR RESOURCEFULNESS AT STAKE 


TIMES HAVE mightily changed since the first days 
of our Republic. The theories of Jefferson were that 
there should be but little government in the land, that 
men and their enterprises should have but little gov- 
ernmental control. 

A new school of thought has arisen, which would 
make government dominant in the control and regula- 
tion of business, would make it in fact the owner of 
business enterprises serving the public direct, such as 
railways and utilities of a similar kind. This would 
tend to destroy the resourcefulness of the American 
business man. 

Our Republic has endured 134 years. There is no 
perceptible weakening of its foundations. It is, with 
but few exceptions, the oldest government in the 
world today. A republic has its limitations; and the 
citizens of a republic must recognize and abide by 
them. Law making should be indulged in only for 
necessary reasons. Too much law making will en- 
cumber a republic and make its movements unsteady 
and uncertain. We are firmly convinced that our 
form of government was never intended as a controller 
and director of business, that its beginning and its 


ending are centered in the preservation of the peace, 
prosperity and happiness of the people and beyond 
assuring these desirable features of human life, the 
government should not go. 

Let us be careful in our reasoning on this subject. 
Let us try to be wise, thoughtful and prudent. Let 
us resist the temptation to experiment too far with 
the government. Let us insist that its traditions shall 
be maintained, and that it shall do the work for which 
it was destined in a proper and righteous fashion. 
On this subject the officers and directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men made a strong 
declaration at their recent annual meeting in Atlantic 
City. They said: 


“It is but natural for the world war to bring about new 
experiments in government, to suspend old traditions for 
the purpose of concentrating power that victory might be 
won. As a nation, we have experimented successfully with 
the republican form of government, and have proved its 
adaptability to the happiness and welfare of men as a repre- 
sentative form of government. There are defined limita- 
tions to its operations; and one of these limitations is that 
neither by design nor by inherent powers is it capable of 
controlling and directing exclusively public service enter- 
prises. It may and by right it must regulate the relations 
of the people with one another, and assure always justice 
and honesty in these relations. But to undertake enter- 
prises of itself that are better controlled and directed by 
individuals or corporations is a serious mistake as was 
demonstrated vividly during the war and immediate post- 
war periods. With some the nationalization of certain 
industries in public service enterprises is a fetich, We are 
confident, however, that any such experiment would prove 
disastrously unsuccessful, and that, so long as our govern- 
ment lives with its constitutional privileges and the tradi- 
tions established therefrom, we shall have a happy existence 
with all of the people urged to compete constructively with 
one another and to depend on their own resourcefulness.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PRICE 


PRICE IS the barometer of inward arrangements and 
disarrangements in the industrial situation. In the 
Fall of 1919 the rapidly advancing price told the story 
of what would happen unless the upward trend were 
stopped. No heed was paid to it. Producers, sellers 
and buyers danced along the pathways of trade with- 
out observing marks or tendencies. When the price 
reached a certain point, the highest peak of our own 
history as a nation, then its course was stopped, the 
precipitation began and we were in the midst of a 
storm. In the recuperative period the price is an 
index for thoughtful students and observers to follow. 
The price will restore confidence, will help to heal 
disordered exchanges, will bring buyers and sellers 
together, will make industrial courses natural. Every 
effort should be made to have the price right. When 
basic commodities fluctuate—and they will fluctuate 
—the prices of fabricated commodities should remain 
stationary so long as they can be maintained in this 
form without disrupting enterprises. To sway con- 
sumers’ prices upward and downward will complicate 
the situation. The movement should be downward 
until a reasonable stage has been reached where the 
price inspires confidence and will accelerate business. 
Our earnest appeal is, watch the price! Our earnest 
admonition is, guard the price! 





Credit Men Begin Season’s Activities 


Director Collinsworth 


Atlanta.—A recent meeting of the At- 
lanta association was called to review the 
San Francisco convention of the National 
Association and to congratulate H. S. Col- 
linsworth upon election to the Board of 
Directors of the National Association. H. 
E. Choate extended to Mr. Collinsworth 
in a brief address the good wishes of 
the entire membership for his term of 
service in the National Association, told 
of the responsibility and pointed out the 
honor in representing the Atlanta asso- 
ciation, and indeed the South Atlantic 
seaboard, in the National Organization. 

At this meeting C. L. Williamson was 
introduced to the membership as the newly 
elected secretary. 


New Billings Secretary 

Billings —H. C. Stringham, formerly 
secretary of the Billings association, has 
been succeeded by Raymond Hough, who 
will have full charge of the credit inter- 
change and adjustment bureau depart- 
ments. The officers of the Billings asso- 
-ciation believe that they are most fortu- 
nate in securing a man of Mr. Hough’s 
ability and standing for the reorganization 
of their work. 


Opening of the Boston Season 


Boston.—*“ Don’t accumulate goods at 
high prices. When the prices are high, 
pay your debts,” said Charles A. Morss, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston at the October meeting of the 
Boston association. Mr. Morss was a 
credit man of three manufacturing con- 
cerns before he was called to his present 
duties. His words were, therefore, lis- 
tened to with special interest by the large 
number of New England credit grantors 
assembled. He told what the Federal Re- 
serve system had done and is doing and 
admitted that some mistakes had been 
made. 

National Secretary-Treasurer Tregoe 
who followed Mr. Morss in an eloquent 
address declared that it was base ingra- 
titude to seek to break down the Federal 
Reserve system which had prevented a 
commercial debacle during the past year. 
He also described the impending confer- 
ence at Washington on the limitation of 
armaments as “the most significant con- 
ference in the history of the world.” 

Rodman Gilder, Managing Editor of 
Tue Crepir MoNnTHLY, in a brief speech 
urged those present to answer the adver- 
tisements in the MonTHity in order 
that the official organ of the Associa- 
tion should come into its own as an adver- 
tising medium and develop in size and in- 
fluence and in a manner appropriate to 
the importance of the National Associa- 
tion. 

R. S. Moulton of the Fire Prevention 
Association briefly told the always im- 
pressive story of the fire loss suffered an- 
nually by the United States and said that 
not only more than half a billion of pro- 
perty but fourteen hundred lives were 
destroyed during the year. 

On the afternoon preceeding the open- 
ing meeting of the season, there was held 
a meeting of the New England Council 
appointed by the National Board of Di- 
rectors, attended by the following: Aus- 
tin H. Decatur, Decatur & Hopkins Co., 
Boston, Mass., Chairman, representing the 
Boston Credit Men’s Association; How- 
ard F. Barker, Belcher & Loomis Hard- 
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ware Co., Providence, R. L, representing 
the Providence association; C. O. Zim- 
merman, Graton & Knight Manufacturing 
Co., Worcester, Mass., representing the 
Worcester association; F. H. Rich, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Long Meadow, Mass., 
representing the Western Massachu- 
setts association, Springfield, Mass.; 
Smith F. Henry, Vermont Hard- 
ware Co., Burlington, Vt., representing 
the individual members in Vermont; F. 
W. Dinwiddie, Central Oil & Gas Stove 
Co., Garner, Mass., representing the in- 
dividual members in Massachusetts; S. S. 
Shepard, president, Western Massachu- 
setts association, Try-Me Mfg. Co., West- 
field, Mass.; Andrew B. Comstock, Chan- 
dler Motors of R. I., Inc., Providence, R. 
I. President Providence association ; Fred- 
erick Sines, Matthews Manufacturing Co., 
President, Worcester association. « 

With the Council sat the following of- 
ficers and directors of the Boston associa- 
tion; president Edward P. Tuttle, Atlas 
Shoe Co.; Ist vice-president George A. 
Ricker, Walworth Mfg. Co.; 2nd vice- 
president Edward L. Harris, Swift & Co.; 
secretary-treasurer Herbert A. Whiting; 
directors, Frederick W. Bourne, Jennings 
& Co., Inc.; John F. Briry, Braman, Dow 
& Co.; George W. Curtiss, Wm. Curtis 
Sons Co.; Austin H. Decatur, Decatur & 
Hopkins Co.; Oscar T. Erickson, The 
Carter’s Ink Co.; Charles Fletcher, Cum- 
mer-Jones Co.; Wm. D. Harvey, (dry 
goods), John J. Hennessey, Rogers, Hen- 
nessey & Jenkins; Willard C. Hill, Elmer 
A. Lord & Co.; Fred L. Howard; Harry 
H. Humphrey, Brown-Durrell Co.; F. 
Warren Kimball, Chase & Sanborn; F. S. 
Leavitt, American Motor Equipment Co. ; 
Cornelius A. McAuliffe, Lewis, Mears 
Co.; Walter C. Mitchell, George Frost 
Co.; George C. Morton, Carpenter-Mor- 
ton Co., George K. Murphy, Pettingill- 
Andrews Co.; Lewis B. Noyes, T. H. 
Wheeler Co.; Charles E. Piper, Twitchell- 
Champlin Co.; Walter E. Richards, 
Armour & Co.; Carl D. Smith, Smith- 
Patterson Co.; Arthur P. Stone, Com- 
monwealth Trust Co.; Frank C. Swan, 
Swan-Russell Co.; Willard H. Thayer; 
Milton S. Thompson, The Stork Co.; 
Samuel A. Vanner, Wm. F. Schrafft & 
Sons, Corp.; Wm. Q. Wales, Brown- 
Wales Co. 

Mr. Decatur ascribed the strength of 
the Boston association chiefly to the fact 
that “ we know what we have in the asso- 
ciation office and are making full use of 
og 


The CREDIT MONTHLY as a 
Member Getter 


Buffalo—Secretary H. C. Ferrell of the 
Buffalo association has sent in an order 
for a number of copies of each issue of 
Tue Crepit MonTHLY to be used in mem- 
bership work. The National Association 


supplies gratis occasional requests for 
copies of the magazine for this purpose, 
but owing partly to U. S. Post Office re- 
quirements, it is necessary to charge local 
associations the minimum price of 12% 
cents per copy for the MonTHLy in quan- 
tities. 

At the first monthly dinner of the Buf- 
falo Association the speakers were Sid- 
ney H. Coleman, of the National Safety 
Council, on “ The Cost of Accidents,” and 
L. G. Harriman, vice-president of the 
Fidelity Trust Co., on “The Business 
Outlook.” : 

The Boosters’ Luncheons are well at- 


tended and continue to be an interesting 
feature of the Association activities. In 
order to stimulate the interest in commit- 
tee work, the chairmen of all committees 
recently met with the Board of Directors 
at their regular meeting. Several phases 
of committee work were discussed and 
it was decided to set aside one Boosters’ 
Luncheon each month for any committee 
that desired to take this opportunity to 
present its work to the association. 


New Illinois Chattel Mort- 
gage Act 


Chicago.—Silas J. Whitlock, Belding 
Bros. & Co., director of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men has prepared the 
following article for the bulletin of the 
Chicago association, which gives the text 
of the new Illinois act that went into 
effect on July 1 amending the Chatte) 
Mortgage Law. This act was prepared 
under the direction of the Legislative 
Committee of the Chicago association. 
Its text is as follows: 

For an Act to amend an Act entitled, “ An 
Act to revise the law in relation to mo 


a 
of real estate and oe sornerty. : 


proved March 26, 1874, in force July 1874, 


as subsequently amended by adding thereto 
a section to be known as “ Section 4a.” 

SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the People of 
the State of Illinois, represented in the Gen- 
eral Ass ly: That an Act to amend an 
Act entitled, “An Act to revise a law in re- 
lation to mortgages of real estate and per- 
sonal property,” approved March 26, 1874, in 
force July 1, 1874, as subsequently amended, 
by adding thereto a section to be known as 
Section 4a as follows: 


Sec. 4a. No mortgage, trust deed or con- 
veyance of personal property shall be valid 
as against the creditors of the mortgagor, 
even though admitted to record, as provided 
in Section 4 of this Act, unless it shall be 
filed for record in the office of the recorder 
of deeds of the proper county within ten days 
of its execution, and any such mortgage, trust 
deed or conveyance of personal property not 
filed for record within ten days of the execu- 
tion thereof shall be fraudulent and void as 
to creditors, 

Mr. Whitlock says that “this amend- 
ment requires that all chattel mortgages 
shall be recorded within ten days after 
the date of execution. Should the holder 
of the mortgage fail to record the mort- 
gage within ten days after the date of 
execution, the legal consequence would 
be that the mortgage becomes void as 
against all creditors. That is to say, while 
the mortgage would be good as between 
the parties thereto, in the event the maker 
of the mortgage goes into bankruptcy and 
a receiver creditor steps in, the holder of 
the mortgage loses his lien. After the ten 
days expire it does not avail anything to 
record the mortgage. 

“It becomes therefore imperative for 
all concerns taking mortgages and who 
expect protection under them to record 
the mortgages promptly after receipt. 

“It is unfortunate that the Legislature 
did not pass the Uniform Conditional 
Sales Act, but it is very evident that if 
this Act is to pass, a determined effort of 
all the interests involved must be made at 
the next session of the Legislature.” 


Director Gardiner at 
Cleveland 


Cleveland.—The meeting season of 1921- 
22 was formally opened by the Cleveland 
association October 12, at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, where dinner was followed by a 
speaking program that brought before the 
membership Hugh Diamond of Galion, 
Ohio, a Scotch entertainer, and George W. 
Gardiner, vice-president of the Union 
Trust Co., Providence, who spoke on “ At 
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Home and Abroad.” Mr. Gardiner talked 
of business conditions in America and 
Europe, based on a recent extensive trip 
through England, France and Belgium. He 
warned Americans against hoping for a 
solution of present business conditions 
through foreign trade and urged that 
prosperity be restored by putting the 
shadows behind and turning the faces of 
the people toward the sun. He said that 
speculation must be abandoned and there 
must be a resumption of buying for six 
months ahead instead of for only a month 
at a time. 

This meeting marked the formal passing 
of the gavel from ex-President J. E. 
Campbell to J. B. Davis, the new presi- 
dent. 

The first noon meeting of. the associa- 
tion was held at the Statler Ball Room 
Tuesday, October 25, when Prof. C. C. 
Arbuthnot of Western Reserve University 
talked on “ Business Cycles.” 

The next evening meeting will be held 
November 15 when Dr. John Thompson of 
Chicago will speak on “ Capital and La- 
bor.” November 22 at noon E. H. Jaynes, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., will preside at a 
round-table meeting on practical credit 
problems. The plan of. the association is 
to hold one evening meeting and one noon 
meeting each month until May. 


Full Columbus Meeting 


Columbus—The October meeting of 
the Columbus Association was held at 
the Chittenden Hotel. Dinner was served 
to about one hundred members and 
guests, after which there was an election 
of officers resulting as follows: Pres., 
E. E. Althoff; vice-pres., A. J. Frane; 
treas., R. H. Schryver; Directors, C, H. 
Benbow, Monypeny-Hammond Co.; R. 
H. Cochran, Kinnear Mfg. Co.; F. H. 
Bowman, Pure Oil Co.; Raymond Link, 
Ohio National Bank; B. E. Hepler, Hope 
Engineering Co., Mt. Vernon, O. 

The David Davies Packing Co. gener- 
ously furnished souvenirs for those pres- 
ent. There were talks by Secretary B. 
G. Watson, C. W. Hammond ‘and J. T. 
Dunnick, upon the activities and work of 
the local and national associations. 

Galen Starr Ross gave an interesting 
and instructive address on “ Personal 
Efficiency.” His theme was the co-opera- 
tion of departments, the care necessary 
in selecting assistants and the effective 
team work which might be done by an 
organization having a mutual understand- 
ing and a spirit of helpfulness. 


Business Convalescent in 
February? 


Detroit—The largest meeting of the 
Detroit association ever held was that of 
the opening Fall meeting attended by 213 
members and guests. As_ Secretary 
Montgomery says, “The splendid thing 
about it was that the spirit and interest 
shown were just as close to 100 per cent 
as could be imagined. The purpose of our 
officers and committees is to keep up this 
interest throughout the year, and not al- 
low it to wane.” 

National Director A. J. Peoples in a 
very interesting address gave some side 
lights of the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Board of Directors at Atlantic City. 

George E. MaclIlwaine, Babson Sta- 
tistical Organization, gave a talk in 
which he said, “If we continue on the 
course we are following and there is no 
serious interference we should begin to 
see a change for the better in February.” 
He also said, “ We think of labor as or- 
ganized, yet labor cannot support its own 





newspapers and does not establish its own 
banks. Labor uses the employer’s bank 
and reads the regular newspapers. It is 
too individualistic to be cohesive. The 
same condition is found in the ranks of 
the employers. They unite on compara- 
tively few issues. Those groups that are 
united do not represent the employing 
class. To say either labor or the em- 
ployers are united is to misrepresent the 
truth, as statistics easily show.” 


President’s Night at Duluth 


Duluth—The first meeting of the year 
of the Duluth association took place Octo- 
ber 24 and was designated “ President’s 
Night” in honor of National Association 
President W. B. Cross, F. A. Patrick & 
Co. Fresident Cross and several past 
presidents of the Duluth association ad- 
dressed the meeting and outlined not only 
the history but the immediate future plans 
of the organization. 





Miss Hunt of Evansville 


Evansville—Miss Mary C. Hunt, Ev- 
ansville Paint & Varnish Co., found so 
much to help her in the Evansville 
association that she resolved not to 
be the only woman credit worker in 
the association’s ranks. She therefore un- 
dertook to bring into the organization 
other women of Evansville who were do- 
ing credit work. At the last meeting she 
was surrounded with six of her women 
associates who, she is resolved, shall be- 
come as important factors in the associa- 
tion as any of the men. 

At the September meeting George F. 
Doyle of the National Trade Extension 
Bureau spoke on the service which the 
bureau is rendering to Southern Indiana; 
and John F. Baker told what the insur- 
ance companies are doing to assist in 
stabilizing credit. 


Sympathy for Lee M. 
Hutchins 
Grand Rapids—The sympathy of his 
wide circle of friends in the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men will go out to 
that splendid worker for better credits, 
Lee M. Hutchins, in the death of Mrs. 
Hutchins which occurred September 10th. 


Greenville—Welcome! 


Greenville—A new organization has 
been added to the list of affiliated 
branches of the National Association by 
the founding of the Greenville, South 
Carolina, Association of Credit Men. The 
new association starts under the most fa- 
vorable auspices with a strong group of 
officers as follows: President, Perry 
Woods, Pearce, Woods & Co.; vice-presi- 
dent, W. K. Livingston, Livingston 
Co.; secretary-treasurer, J. P. Abernethy, 
Emaxee Building; directors: J. I. Rose, 
W. K. Livingston, Perry Woods, T. F. 
McDow, A. H. Monteith 





The Houston Monthly Letter 


Houston.—The Houston association, un- 
der the direction of Frederick W. Mozart 
gets out monthly a remarkably newsy let- 
ter to the members. Part of the letter is 
given over to comments upon certain cus- 
tomers whose affairs have come up for 
discussion in association circles. In an- 
other part of the letter is given a list of 
buyers whose names have been submitted 
by members for the purpose of getting 
special information from other members 
who may have had experience with them. 
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Convention Reports 


Huntington—The September teeting 
of the Huntington association was de- 
voted to reports of the San Francisco 
Convention. National Vice-President 
John E. Norvell told of the meeting at 
San Francisco and H. E. Pilcher described 
the remarkable trip to the convention 
made on the “ Presidential Special.” Fol- 
lowing these reports there was a general 
discussion on the subject, “How long 
should a jobber carry past due accounts 
in these times of slow collections.” 


Half Holiday for Indianapolis 
Credit Men 


Indianapolis—At a _ recent luncheon 
period presided over by Dwight A. 
Murphy, City Trust Co., Indianapolis, W. 
L. Chandler, president of the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents, addressed 
the association on the “Essentials of an 
Executive.” Mr. Chandler has had a great 
deal of experience in credit work and 
brought a message of interest and value 
to every one present. 

After the luncheon the party went in a 
body to the State Fair Grounds and wit- 
nessed “ Industrial Indianapolis under one 
roof,” an exhibit of Indianapolis-made 
products by 400 firms in the city. While 
there, a number of new members were 
lined up for the association. 


In the evening the annual banquet and 
election of officers was held, and a recep- 
tion was given for past presidents at the 
Claypool Hotel. 


FIRE PREVENTION CAMPAIGN 


As part of the fire prevention work of 
the Indianapolis association, a recent 
luncheon period was devoted to this im- 
portant subject. F. C. Jordan, Chairman 
of the Fire Prevention Committee, ad- 
dressing the association, said “the great 
Chicago fire fifty years ago aroused the 
whole nation. The total fire loss 
amounted to $290,000,000. Last year the 
fire loss of the United States amounted 
to nearly twice as much as the Chicago 
fire, and the loss of life was sixty times 
as great, and the people incapacitated for 
work was over one hundred times as 
many, yet scarcely a word was said about 
this enormous loss of money and lives. 
Eighty-five per cent. of all the fires that 
occurred in the United States last year 
were due to carelessness or indifference; 
and the Government is sending out an S. 
O.-S. call to the people to give some con- 
sideration to fire loss and take some steps 
to stamp it out because it is seriously 
jeopardizing the future welfare of the 
country.” Mr. Jordan praised the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men for 
being the first organization to take con- 
certed action against this enormous waste 
and to carry on a fire prevention cam- 
paign. 


Jackson Credit Club 


Jackson—The Jackson, Mich. Credit 
Club has been formed to operate in con- 
nection with the Detroit Association. L. 
F. Bomhoff, Jaxon Steel Products Co., 
has been the leading factor in bringing 
the credit men of Jackson together and in 
showing them what it will mean to co- 
operate with the members of the Detroit 
association. C. C. Hart, American Oil 
Corporation, has been made vice-president 
and Lewis Atherton, Jackson Employment 
Association, secretary-treasurer. The 
plans of the club call for an ultimate mem- 
bership of at least seventy-five. 















































Big Johnstown Meeting 


Johnstown.—A record breaking crowd— 
over 150 business men—attended the re- 
cent general meeting of the Johnstown, 
Pa., Association of Credit Men, when J. 
H. Tregoe, secretary-treasurer, and Ar- 
nold A. Mowbray, membership director 
of the National Association, were the 
speakers of the evening. President Geo. 
F. Lee presided and congratulated the 
members on being able to secure such 
representation from the parent organiza- 
tion. 

In his address Mr. Tregoe dwelt on the 
present industrial situation, told what the 
National office is doing to improve condi- 
tions throughout the country and outlined 
the part played by affiliated associations of 
credit men in various fields of activity. 
Earlier in the day Mr. Tregoe had de- 
livered an address to over a hundred Ro- 
tarians, assembled at their noon meeting. 
- Mr. Mowbray congratulated the Johns- 
tcwn association upon its rapid progress 
since February when it was organized and 
called upon all to hold up the hands of 
their secretary, R. H. Coleman. The 
speaker pointed out that the secretary was 
wrestling with the problem of making the 


interchange and adjustment bureaus a 
success. 


- The Kentucky Tobacco Pool 

Louisville—President Peyton B. Bethel, 
Falls City Clothing Co., and Director Fred 
W. Edwards, Bush-Krebs Co., in announc- 
ing a recent meeting of the Louisville as- 
sociation said that they considered the 
association fortunate in having secured 
Judge Robert W. Bingham to address the 
association on the subject of the Kentucky 
Tobacco Pool. “Judge Bingham has given 
freely of his time and resources to help 
the tobacco farmer of Kentucky, and the 
business men of Louisville are indebted 
to him and his associates for one of the 
most constructive and beneficial move- 
ments ever started in Kentucky. Both 
you and the principals of your company 
are directly interested in knowing what ef- 
fect this plan will have on credits and gen- 
eral business in Kentucky. We hope to 
have with us at that meeting Mr. Jas. 
Stone of Lexington, vice-chairman of the 
Burley Marketing Co-operative Associa- 
tion, as well as a representative delegation 


from the Lexington Association of Credit 
Men.” 


Third Year for N. I. C. 

Kansas City—The informing bulletin 
of the Kansas City association announces: 

“The Kansas City Chapter of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit Men after two 
years of very successful operation is 
now gathering its forces for its third year. 
The work of the institute and its plan of 
operation are familiar to most of our 
membership. It is a self-governing body, 
elects its own officers, and directs its own 
activities under the supervision of the 
governing board of the association itself. 
The school has been eminently successful, 
having a membership during the first two 
years of over one hundred credit men, 
and its benefits will be attested by each 
student who has in the past taken the 
course of study outlined for its members. 
Time cannot be better spent, by either the 
young credit man or the old who wishes 
to grow in his profession and to keep 
abreast of conditions, than to attend the 
classes of this Institute. 

“C. E. Vandel has been named as in- 
structor for the coming year. His quali- 
fications for this work have been proven, 
not only by his successful record as a 
credit man, but by his experience for 
several years as instructor of the Class of 


Credits before the Institute itself as a 
branch of the national organization was 
established. Mr. Vandel’s activities in 
association work date back into 1907; he 
has served as a member of the Board of 
Directors, as Treasurer, as Vice-Presi- 
dent, as President for two terms, and as 
a National Director in 1917-18. From 
1912 to 1919 he was in charge of the Class 
of Credits as instructor, and during these 
seven years of practical work became 
fully conversant with the line of study 
best adapted to the needs of the credit 
men. 

“During the coming year the sessions 
will be held every Monday evening from 
6:30 to 8:30, October to May inclusive, in 
the association offices at 315 Hall Build- 
ing. The course of instruction, lectures 
and discussions are based upon the texts 
Ettinger’s and Golieb’s Credits and Col- 


lections and Brisco’s Economics of Busi- 
” 
ness. 


New Los Angeles Officers 


Los Angeles—The officers now in 
charge of the activities of the Los Angeles 
association are: Pres., R. L. McCourt, 
Calnevar Shirt Co.; vice-pres., H. S. Bots- 
ford; 2nd vice-pres, W. W. Grether, 
Grether & Grether; treas., J. Spence, Los 
Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, and sec., 
E. L. Ide, Kellaway-Ide Co. 


Credit Education for Ex- 


Service Men 


Milwaukee—Chairman Isham of the 
Credit Educational Committee of the Mil- 
waukee association has arranged with the 
University of Wisconsin to extend with- 
out charges the privileges of the class in 
credits conducted at the University, to ex- 
service men. The announcement has at- 
tracted much attention in Milwaukee. The 
theory is that while many of the ex-serv- 
ice men will never qualify to serve at the 
credit desk, a workable knowledge of 
credits will come into good play whether 
the service man enters the sales depart- 
ment, purchasing, advertising, accounting 
or other department of business. 

Every effort is being made to give pub- 
licity to the invitation for it is sincerely 
desired that as many ex-service men as 
possible may take advantage of close con- 
tact with the practical credit men of Mil- 
waukee. 


The One Great Message 


Minneapolis—J. M. Paul, McDonald 
Bros., writes in the bulletin of the Minne- 
apolis association that the one great mes- 
sage of the convention was Co-operation. 
“Not only at the Convention was the 
spirit otf Co-operation evident, but every- 
where—in the air you breathed—the 
buildings—the parks—the roads—Yes, 
even the mountains stood together so 
close that to get over them, you had to go 
under them. Without Co-operation, the 
West would still be a wilderness of cactus, 
big trees and mountains, but they who 
came West, heeded Horace Greeley’s in- 
junction, grew up with the country, and 
in growing up, they built an empire. 

“*One for all and all for one,’ is the 
message the West offers to the Creditmen 
of the country, and our success or failure 
will depend upon how faithfully we live 
up to that great principle.” 


New Interchange Bureau at 
Nashville 


Nashville—National Director H. T. 
Hill, Gray & Dudley Co., sends the good 
news that a new Credit Interchange Bur- 
eau has been established in Nashville. 
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A capable manager, who will also be sec- 
retary of the Nashville Association of 
Credit Men, has been employed. Already 
contracts have been secured for a large 
number of reports through the bureau. 


New Castle’s Possibilities 


New Castle—At the latest meeting of 
the New Castle association, W. H. Wein- 
schenk talked on his trip to the Coast and 
back through Canada on the Credit Men’s 
Special for the San Francisco Convention, 
Mr. Weinschenk laid special stress upon 
the agricultural conditions as he saw 
them; he declared that if the people of 
the county in which New Castle is would 
put forth the efforts that the people of 
the West put forth, there would be as 
good farms and orchards around New 
Castle as in any part of our land. 

Another speaker was the Hon. David 
Jameson, president of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, New Castle, who pointed out 
what a vital factor credit is in bringing 
back business to normal. He declared 
that America must look to America for 
the next wave of prosperity. 


Messages from Norfolk 
Officers 


Norfolk.—President Henry G. Barbee 
—Harris, Woodson, Barbee Co.—of the 
Norfolk-Tidewater Association of Credit 
Men, in sending out a call for a recent 
meeting says that this is “the time when 
every man feels tired—tells other people 
he is tired, tells himself, and is told by 
others, that he looks tired and needs rest 
until his conscience surrenders. 

“For many years this old game of self- 
deception has been played without serious 
damage to the individual player or to the 
community of which he is a component 
and constructive part. 

“But these are not ordinary times. 
More history is being made in a day than, 
in ordinary times, is made in a year. The 
body politic, as well as the body commer- 
cial, is not functioning along normal 
lines. The poison of old world pessimism 
has lowered the vital element in our ro- 
bust new world blood. We have come 
into the bad habit of looking backward 
with regret rather than forward with 
hope. We grow easily tired—not tired 
through constructive work, but of de- 
structive worry. 

“Let us cultivate a love for that ‘tired 
feeling’ by working so hard that the 
tired feeling is real, not imagined. Let 
us keep on the job, and jump, with both 
feet, on the man who in this hour of 
crisis quits work for play. 

“What if we do get tired—isn’t it_bet- 
ter to be TIRED playing the GAME in- 
stead of RETIRED from the game be- 
cause we haven't played strong as well as 
straight—and straight as well as strong? 
Big opportunities open before _ the 
America of tomorrow, but they will go 
to some other nation if America of to- 
day grows tired at PLAY rather than 
tired by WORK.” 

Vice-President W. A. Parker, Farmers 
Guano Co., in calling another meeting of 
the association sent this message to mem- 
bers: “Just spent a week motoring 
through central North Carolina and cen- 
tral Virginia and it is distressing to see 
the condition of crops in some sections, 
due to drought, and to hear the tales of 
woe from merchants and farmers alike. 
Crops are going to be a failure in some 
sections and I hardly see how some 
farmers are going to meet this year’s ¢X- 
penses and if they cannot what is the mer- 
chant, who perhaps let this farmer have 
some of your supplies, going to do? Do 
you know the latest financial standing of 
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all your customers on whom your sales- 
men call? Are you checking up on them 
every six months or oftener? Do you re- 
alize that firms are going broke almost 
over night these days? What steps are you 
taking to protect yourself? The best pro- 
tection is to make a thorough investiga- 
tion before opening the account and after 
opening it to keep posted by finding out 
from your competitors and others the 
standing of your customer with them. It 
is said by a good many people that there 
are going to be more failures during the 
next six months than most of us, if not 
all of us, have ever seen and among these 
failures are going to be a good many sur- 
prises. My advice to you is to use the 
Credit Men’s Association to the utmost. 
Attend the weekly luncheons and ‘hear 
the discussions, take part in them and 
broaden your knowledge of credit condi- 
tions. I do not like to appear gloomy 
but these are facts. ‘A word to the wise 
is sufficient.’ ” 


New York Opens Season 


New York.—The following strong group 
of men will run the New York Associa- 
tion during the coming year: H. C. Bain- 
bridge, Jr., Charles T. Bainbridge’s Sons., 
President; J. L. Medler, Atlas Portland 
Cement Co., First Vice-President; W. H. 
Pouch, Concrete Steel Co., Vice-Presi- 
dent; N. W. Adsit, New Jersey Zinc Co., 
Vice-President; A. F. Maxwell, National 
Bank of Commerce, Vice-President; J. 
O. Hobby, Jr., American Locomotive Co., 
Treasurer; Executive Committee: W. F. 
H. Koelsch, New Netherland Bank; C. 
E. Thomas, United States Steel Prod- 
ucts Co.; Abraham Harris, The Harris 
Co.; H. A. Clinkunbroomer, Chatham & 
Phenix National Bank; I. A. Graham, E. 
W. Dunstan Co.; J. M. McComb, Cruci- 
ble Steel Co. of America; Isaac Deutsch, 
Steinfeld Bros.; George O’Neill, H. A. 
Caesar & Co.; Wiliiam Fraser, J. P. Ste- 
vens & Co. 

The following will continue their terms 
as members of the Executive Committee 
until September, 1922: Messrs. Boteler, 
Holland, Howell, Hunter, Morris, Pot- 
ter, Retz, Storm, and Wurtmann. 

At the first meeting of the year Pres. 
Bainbridge called for more detailed re- 
ports by the chairmen of the standing 
committees. 

Julian A. Gregory, counsel for the as- 
sociation, interestingly sketched the re- 
cent activities of the Prosecution Bureau. 

A comprehensive talk on the work and 
objects of the Forum Committee was 
then given by G. W. Retz, Chairman of 
that committee. 

M. H. Howell, of the Bulletin Com- 
mittee, in the absence of Chairmen Joseph 
L. Morris, who was out of the city, told 
of the problems encountered in endeav- 
oring to make the New York Bulletin a 
valuable aid ix the association’s educa- 
tional work. 

The work of the Interchange Bureau 
during the last four years and its rapid 
growth was told by I. A. Graham, Chair- 
man of the Committee, who dwelt upon 
the marked increase in the efficiency of 
the bureau’s ledger experience reports 
since the new customers’ list plan was 
adopted. 

E. T. Holland, Chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee, gave the members an 
idea of the committee’s methods, and 
paid tribute to the zeal of those asso- 
ciated with him in the work. 

As C. E. Thomas, chairman of Public 
Meetings Committee, was out of the city, 
Secretary Alexander told of the past 
year’s work, and how arrangements were 
now being made for the Fall banquet, to 
be held in November. Secretary-Treas- 


urer J. H. Tregoe, of the National Asso- 
ciation, received his usual warm welcome 
and, as always, made an eloquent address. 
His keynote was co-operation in associa- 
tion work. W. W. Orr, editor of THE 
Crepit MonTHLY, was the last speaker. 


Local Membership “ Meteor ” 


Oklahoma City.—Not to be outdone by 
the Membership Committee of the Na- 
tional Association, the Oklahoma associa- 
tion under the chairmanship of J. E. 
Miller is issuing “A Membership Me- 
teor” of its own each month. The pur- 
pose is to keep the members informed re- 
garding the doings of their association, 
local and national. The latest copy tells 
of the plans of the Oklahoma association 
to form credit clubs in neighboring towns. 
It is estimated that there are at least ten 
points where such clubs might be profit- 
ably organized. 


Best Convention So Far 


Omaha.—The San Francisco conven- 
tion was the subject of the September 
meeing of the Omaha association. The 
delegates to the convention covered the 
various doings of the sessions and were 
warm in praise of the hospitality of the 
Pacific Coast members. The general 
feeling was that it was the best conven- 
— the National Association had ever 
eld. 

R. P. Robinson, in a brief talk, laid 
emphasis upon the importance of educa- 
tion for the credit man. He declared that 
education has been at the basis of the de- 
velopment of our country and it is only 
by constant study that the credit man can 
do his part properly. He urged that 
Omaha get cordially back of the move- 
ment for the development of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit. 


Oshkosh Meets at Ripon 


Oshkosh—The Oshkosh association is 
fortunate in having a large membership 
in Ripon; and, in order to promote a bet- 
ter acquaintance and co-operation among 
the various members of all cities included 
in the membership, the first meeting of 


the season was held at the 
Hotel in Ripon. 

The various committee chairmen ren- 
dered reports outlining what their com- 
mittees have done and will do during the 
coming season. Chairman Outland did 
an effective little “introduction” stunt. 
Dr. Silas Evans, president of Ripon Col- 
lege, spoke on “ The Efficiency Cure.” 


Grandview 


At Farmer Longacre’s 


Philadelphia—The Philadelphia delega- 
tion to the Convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men at San Fran- 
cisco had a very enjoyable afternoon and 
evening reunion at the home of Secretary 
Longacre of the Philadelphia association. 
To quote one of the guests, “ Mr. Long- 
acre is the owner of a very well managed 
farm at Norristown, which is a point 
about 18 miles from Philadelphia. The 
result was that the dinner served under 
Mrs. Longacre’s direction was largely of 
the home grown variety. I can tell you 
Fred Harvey could take some pointers 
from Mrs. Longacre.” 


Pittsburgh Activities 
Pittsburgh—The twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Pittsburgh 
association was celebrated October 28 
with a silver jubilee dinner at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel. George J. G. Anderson was 
the efficient manager of the entertainment. 
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Recognizing that the labor problem has 
a direct bearing upon credit, President 
A. D. Sallee, Farmers Deposit National 
Bank, invited Charles J. Niblock, presi- 
dent of the Typographical Union No. 7 of 
Pittsburgh, to speak on “Organized La- 
bor” at the Hotel Chatham. 

Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, vice-president of 
The Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., in ad- 
dressing the Credo Club on the subject 
“As It Appears to a Banker,” declared 
that “Our big outstanding problems are 
the three T’s—tariff, transportation, taxa- 
tion. The resumption of good business 
waits on Congress. The voice of business 
ought to be made articulate now in de- 
manding that Congress shall get out of 
the way of business prosperity.” 


Good Luck to Professor 
Jamison! 

Pittsburgh—C. L. Jamison, A. M. 
Byers Co., has accepted the chair of 
Credits and Business Administration of 
the University of Minnesota, at Minneapo- 
lis. The Pittsburgh and National Asso- 
ciations will miss this very active mem- 
ber. But in his academic life, he can con- 
tinue to preach with great effect the sound 
doctrines of credit granting for which the 
association stands. 


Portland Bank Credit Men 
Organize 


Portland.—The Portland, Ore., associa- 
tion has organized a local chapter of the 
Robert Morris Associates under C. C. 
Colt, First National Bank, president, 
Clarence Sewall, Hibernia Commercial 
Savings Bank, and N. U. Carpenter, Cit- 
izens Bank, vice-presidents, and G. C. 
Blohm, Ladd & Tilton Bank, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Associated Editors of the 
Bulletin 


Providence—President Comstock, 
Chandler Motors of Rhode Island, Inc., 
sends this message to the Providence as- 
sociation: “Our Credit News is edited 
with the idea of being an aid to the devel- 
opment of a closer co-operation among 
the members. To reach the purpose we 
have in mind it will be necessary to have 
your co-operation, by furnishing data and 
suggestions which you believe will be of 
value to other credit men. Consider your- 
self an associate editor and send in some 
real credit dope without delay.” 

C. D. West, manager of the Investiga- 
tion and Prosecution Department of the 
National Association, was the chief speak- 
er at the recent meeting of the Providence 
association and was tendered a cordial re- 
ception from those present. 


Providence Association Now 
in Class A 


Providence—aAt the first fall meeting 
of the Providence association, National 
Director George W. Gardiner of the 
Union Trust Company, gave a résumé of 
the meeting of the National Board of 
Directors at Atlantic City. He also de- 
scribed his impressions recently gathered 
abroad. F. S. Sibley, Rhode Island Hos- 
pital Trust Company, gave an account of 
his trip to California to the 26th Con- 
vention of the National Association. 

The Providence association, having ad- 
vanced its membership above the 400 
mark, now rates as a Class A association 
and is proud of the number of members 
who are on national committees, who are 
as follows: 
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Howard F. Barker, chairman of the 
National Committee on Credit Co-opera- 
tion and Credit Methods, also Councillor 
representing the Providence association 
on the council of District 1; W. H. C. 
Just, Vice Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Business Service; G. E. Nicho- 
las, Vice Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency; G. L. 
Gross, Vice Chairman of the National 
Committee on Fire Insurance and Preven-: 
tion; H. A. Aldrich, Vice Chairman of 
the National Committee on Investigation 
and Prosecution; Andrew B. Comstock, 
Vice Chairman of the National Committee 
on Membership; Howard R. Slade, Chair- 
man of the State Legislative Committee; 
W. G. Lind, member of the National Su- 
pervisory Committee on Mercantile 
Agency Service. 

Committees were appointed by President 
Andrew B. Comstock, Chandler Motors 
of R. L., Inc., for the coming year. 


Credit and Sales Co-operation 


St. Louis—The bulletin of the St. 
Louis association ably edited by Secre- 
tary G. F. Benthrup has started a sales 
department for the advancement of the 
idea of co-operation between sales and 
credit departments. The editor will 
not attempt to fill the department every 
month himself, but will use new sales 
“ideas and new ideas of co-operation from 
business magazines and bulletins. He also 
has invited articles, suggestions and com- 
ments for the good of the department. 
As he says, “ There is a growing realiza- 
tion among salesmen that the right kind 
of Credit Department instead of being a 
brake on their efforts is most decidedly 
a sales accelerator.” 


Increased Loans in Northwest 


St. Paul—The newly elected president 
of the St. Paul association, T. J. Jarman, 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., presided at 
the opening fall meeting. Much of the 
time was given to a discussion of the pro- 
ceedings of the San Francisco convention 
under the leadership of Carl F. Miller, 
who was chairman of the St. Paul dele- 
gation. 

The meeting also heard Curtiss L. Mo- 
sier, Assistant Federal Reserve Agent, on 
“Credit Conditions in the Northwest,” 
Mr. Mosier said that the 1921 crop of 
the Northwest would pay the farmer 
$475,000,000, and that although apparently 
the banks had reduced their loans and 
discounts during the past year, yet the 
loans and discounts in the Northwest had 
increased $14,000,000. “To get back to 
normal,” said Mr. Mosier, “ requires that 
we pay up in the fullest measure that cir- 
cumstances allow. If all do this, our way 
back to easier credit conditions is at 
hand.” He pointed out that the total loans 
in the Minneapolis reserve district as of 
June 30, 1921, aggregated $1,303,600,000, 
that this heavy overload was hampering 
banks in financing vital activities of their 
communities, and that these frozen credits 
must be melted before business could en- 
joy a healthy revival. 


Lively Seattle Meeting 

Seattle—The opening fall meeting of 
the Seattle association was of a kind to 
enliven interest and make the members 
feel that they are missing something if 
they fail to attend association meetings. 
It opened with a study of present day 
business conditions in the Northwest with 
talks by W. M. Beebe, Burton Beebe Lum- 
ber Co., and Chas. M. Culp, J. Bornstein 
& Sons, Inc. These were followed by 


quizzes led by N. Halgren and O. L. 
Woods, with the result that the speakers 
had to give the reasons for the opinions 
expressed regarding conditions. F 

There was a fifteen-minute talk by 
President C. P. King, Seattle Hardware 
Co., on the “ First Phase of Credits and 
Collections,” followed by a quiz led by 
Chas. A. Giblin. Mr. King declared that 
the credit man had to combine within 
himself the work of the lawyer, the doctor 
and the minister; the lawyer to bring out 
the evidence of the case, the doctor to 
cure the sick estates and the minister to 
distinguish between the right and the 
wrong. 

Seeretary Genung announced that 
thirty had signed up for the course in 
public speaking and that the course on 
credits and collections promised a suc- 
cessful year. 


San Antonio Urges Patience 


San Antonio—The San Antonio asso- 
ciation describes how disastrous are the 
flood conditions in that city and urges all 
creditors having interests in the San An- 
tonio region to exercise patience in the 
handling of claims. Heretofore the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men has been 
effective in bringing about co-operation 
among creditors so that no precipitate ac- 
tion has been taken against debtors in 
stricken localities. The present case will 
doubtless be no exception. 


Counsel Montgomery Married 


Stamford—Mrs. Oliver G. Fessenden 
has announced the marriage of her 
daughter, Marcia Abbe, to William Ran- 
dolph Montgomery which took place on 
September 23. The bride is the daughter 
of the late past President Fessenden of 
the National Association, who played such 
an active part in the work of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Montgomery is counsel of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
and has contributed many timely articles 
to THe Crepit MonTHLY. 


Steubenville Credit Club 


Steubenville—The members of the as- 
sociation at Steubenville, Ohio, have 
formed the Steubenville Credit Club with 
a membership of about twenty-five. 

There is a luncheon meeting every 
other Thursday for the discussion of indi- 
vidual problems which come up in the 
offices of the members. The club has al- 
ready brought about a new spirit of co- 
operation, and there is no question that 
the concerns represented will work to- 
gether as never before in the handling 
of credit break-downs and in the ex- 
changing of information. 


George B. Cole Secretary 


Toledo—The Toledo association has 
announced the appointment of George B. 
Cole as secretary and manager of its bu- 
reaus. Mr. Cole enters this work pre- 
pared by thirty years of service for R. H. 
Lane & Company where he had ample op- 
portunity to get the credit man’s point of 
view. 

For many years Mr. Cole has been a 
leader in the work of the Toledo associa- 
tion and had just received the appoint- 
ment of Chairman of the Committee on 
Credit Interchange of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. In assuming the 
duties as secretary of the Toledo associa- 
tion Mr. Cole has resigned his position as 
committee chairman. 

Mr. Cole’s appointment to his new po- 
sition assures the progressive development 
of the National Association’s aims in the 
Toledo market. 
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Full Use of Association 


Wheeling —The Wheeling association 
at a recent meeting brought together an 
enthusiastic attendance of members who 
indicated that they plan to get all that is 
possible out of the association during the 
coming year. 

At the initial meeting Dr. Samuel M. 
Gibson, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, spoke on “Our Undeveloped 
Power.” He declared that most business 
men do not pay enough attention to the 
human element in industry, that if they 
would take a greater interest in their em- 
ployees much more work would be done 
and a great deal of waste of human en- 
ergy would be avoided. He was followed 
by Harry P. Corcoran, manager of the 
Wheeling Chamber of Commerce, who 
spoke on the business depression and the 
look ahead for better business. 


New W. Va. Association 


Williamson.—Another star has _ been 
added to the National Association’s flag 
in the formation of a local organization of 
credit men at Williamson, W. Va. Six- 
teen members signed the application for a 
charter and elected Geo. W. Bishop, Wil- 
liamson Supply Co., president, C. Spring- 
er, Amicon Fruit Co., vice-president, and 
John J. Hyatt, Armour & Co., secretary- 
treasurer. Williamson is an important 
point by reason of its proximity to the 
vast coal fields of the state; and the feel- 
ing is that an organization of twenty-five 
or thirty is reasonably to be expected 
within a few weeks. 


New Worcester Officers 


Worcester —Worcester has elected its 
association officers for the coming year 
as follows: Frederick Lines, Matthews 
Mfg Co., pres.; Neal Mitchell, Howard 
Bros. Mfg. Co., vice-pres.; Howard L. 
Barker, H. E. Smith & Son, Inc., sec. and 
I. S. Merritt, E. T. Smith Co., treas. 
George A. Streeter has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Worcester Adjustment Bur- 
eau and his duties have been taken up 
by Charles O. Zimmerman, Graton & 


Knight Mfg. Co. 


Annual Youngstown Picnic 


Youngstown.—A delegation from the 
New Castle association swelled the at- 
tendance and added to the general good 
time at the recent frolic of the Youngs- 
town association. Even the umpire enjoyed 
the baseball game and sports of the after- 
noon. Horseshoes, volley ball and golf 
added to the excitement and prepared the 
crowd for the onslaught on the dinner ta- 
bles. The dinner was one of Archie 
Thomas’ chicken masterpieces with Ala- 
bama sweets, all the fixings, coffee and 
everything. Over 100 members and guests 
were seated and at the close there came 
a unanimous vote to make the affair 
weekly rather than annual. 


President C. A. Baird acted as toast- 
master, and introduced the local members 
and New Castle guests who spoke upon 
credit topics and the advancement of the 
usefulness of the organization. Among 
those who addressed the meeting were 
F. E. Hearn, Hearn-Miller Co, A. D 
Thomas, J. R. Thomas Sons’ Co., Presi- 
dent Moorhead of the New Castle asso- 
ciation, Roy Jamieson, New Castle, J. C 
Ramsdell of the ‘National Investigating 
and Prosecution Committee of the Asso- 
ciation and J. C. Whitten, National Cash 
Register Co. 


(Further news of local associations on 
pages 31-33.) 
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The Bulwark of Credit 


Credit, and with it the whole fabric of modern 
business—the stability of civilization itself—is 
fundamentally based on insurance. The hardiest 
enterpriser would not dare to risk his all, in the 
face of fire on land, storm at sea, lightning, tor- 
nado, earthquake, flood, and the complex dangers 
from human causes, were it not for the certainty 
of an unshakable insurance protection. 


Industry and commerce alike rest upon the 
security of insured assets as a foundation. Their 
existence is only as safe as the soundness of the 
insurance upon which they rely. 


The Insurance Company of North America, 
born with the Nation, is as invincible and as reli- 
‘ able as the Nation. For 129 years vessels have 
sailed and commerce has prospered under its 
shield. 


Time has shown its impregnable strength. 


Any agent or broker can get 
you North America Policies 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


Capital $5,000,000 


‘“‘The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company’”’ 


Insurance Company of North America 
and 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America 
write practically all forms of insurance except life. 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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“I Have 


Nothing More 


To Learn” 


F you heard a Credit 
Manager, or any other 
proiessional man say, 
“T have nothing more to 
learn about my _profes- 


sion,” what would you 
think of him? 


You would certainly not 
employ him to look after 
your health or your legal 
work, or the credit depart- 
ment of your business. 


When a man has stopped 
learning, he is ripe for re- 
tirement. 


On the other hand the 
man who is constantly get- 
ting new power through 
study is the man everyone 
wants to deal with. 


The holder of a certifi- 
cate from the National In- 
stitute of Credit is a 
marked man. He has de- 
monstrated that he has am- 
bition, willingness to work 
and a capacity for study. 


Are you ready to enroll in this 
course, which has behind it the 
full weight of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men? 


You will be glad you cut this out 


National Institute of Credit 


(John Whyte, Ph.D., Director) 
of the National Association of Credit Men 


41 Park Row, New York 


Without obligation on my part, you may 
send me full information on the N. I. 0. Oor- 
respondence Course in CREDITS aND COLLEO- 
Tions. Oheck here: (1) 


Also tell me about the N. I. ©. Oor- 
respondence Oourse in Economics. Check 
here: TF 


(Please print name) 


Credit Men! 


What a Credit Man Is Not 
By N. A. C. M. Member 


FIND these sentiments in a re- 
cent issue of The Axiom, a pub- 
lication that I like: 

A credit man who gets the wrong slant 
on his job can do more damage in one 
day than a dozen salesmen can repair in 
a week. 

The reason is that most credit men, 
like most policemen and all detectives, 
have reached the conclusion that all men 
are crooked. 

As a matter of fact, statistics show 
that about 99 per cent. of the people are 
honest. 

It is better to let a crook escape now 
and then, than to jeopardize the business 
of 99 customers by giving all the third 
degree. 


Often there are interesting articles 
in The Axiom, but when I read its 
description of credit men I lost my 
usual calm. Such statements if read 
by the unthinking tend to undo what 
THE Crepit MonTaty has taken a 
long time to accomplish and tend to 
destroy the influence for good of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 

I take exception especially to the 
statement that “most credit men, 
like most policemen and all detec- 
tives, have reached the conclusion 
that all men are crooked.” I should 
dislike to believe that even policemen 
and detectives had any such feeling 
toward mankind, but let that pass. 

As for credit men, I am certain 
that I do not differ from the vast 
majority in believing that all but a 
small portion of men are honest. 

Most of us believe that 99 per 
cent. are honest and possibly the 1 
per cent. know that their best friend 
in the firms from whom they pur- 
chase is the credit man, because, 
while closely watching -his company’s 
interests the credit man is watching 
theirs. The credit man will not al- 
low his customer to be loaded up 
with an over-supply of materials, 
even though a smooth-talking sales- 
man may have induced the customer 
to think he needed the goods. 

I hope Tue Crepit MonrHty will 
keep on saying the things that will 
counteract such statements as quoted 
above. The house that has a credit 
man who believes that most men are 
crooked should replace him with a 
man who believes that all men are 
honest until definite information is in 
hand to indicate otherwise. 


Rockhill in Public Life 


W. W. Rockhill, Belle Mead 
Sweets, Trenton, N. J., has given up 
his active connection with this com- 
pany, of which he was one of the in- 
corporators, to become Director of 
Parole with the Department of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies of the State of 
New Jersey. As a side matter. Mr. 
Rockhill has long interested himself 
in wayward boys, having been chair- 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


Who Gets the Money 


While the, other fellow waits 
in times like these when the 
debtor hasn’t enough money to 
go all the way around? 


It’s the concern whose collec- 
tion letters induce the cus- 
tomer to say: “ Glad to pay in 
response to your courteous let- 
ter.” “ Wish it were ten times 
as much and we were just as 
able to pay.” “ We like to get 
a collection letter of this kind. 
Enclosed is our check.” 


Unique Collection Letters have 
caused debtors to pay and to 
make these expressions of good 
will. 


Your customers will pay as 
promptly and feel just as kind- 
ly toward you if you use 
Unique Collection Letters. 


336 Letters. Price $5.00. 


Money back guarantee or on 
approval. 


L. G. Ihrig, Pub. 
206 Audubon Park, Dayton, O. 


man of the Parole Board of the 
JamesburgHome for Boys. 


Need of New Members 


By Arnold A. Mowbray 
_ Mgr., Membership Dept. 

National Association of Credit Men 

, = following “Seven Salient 

Reasons Why New Members 
Are Needed” are given in a recent 
issue of the Membership Meteor 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men which is mailed to the presi- 
dents, secretaries and chairmen of 
membership committees of the affili- 
ated associations: 

1. To increase the value of your credit 
organization to your business house 
through having more credit grantors co- 
operating with you in the interchange 0 
experiences, ideas and general informa- 
tion. 

2. To strengthen your credit associa- 
tion by replacing with new members the 
gaps in the ranks caused through resig- 
nations, mergers and liquidations. 

3. To increase the scope of your asso- 
ciation activities and to burden the influ- 
ence of our affiliated organizations. __ 

4. To get new volunteer workers within 
your association ranks, _ ‘ 

5. To maintain the prestige of our in- 
stitution. 

6. To insure a larger attendance at 
local meetings, State conferences and 
National conventions. 

7. To obtain a greater income to be 
used for extending your associations 
work and maintaining a high-class, paid 
personnel, office quarters and genera 
service facilities. 


These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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Credit Department 
METHODS 


Contributions Invited by the Editor 


IN ANSWERING INQUIRIES 


RTHUR MAHONY, SAR- 
GENT & CO., New Haven, 
Conn., in answering credit inquiries, 
gets valuable information through 
the use of a rubber stamp, 3x %4 
inches in size, that reads as follows: 
“Above is our experience. Should your 
investigation show a marked difference, 
a line in confidence will be appreciated. 
“SARGENT & COMPANY. 
NOTE NAME OF BANK 
H. SKINNER, JANEWAY 
« & CARPENDER, INC., New 
Brunswick, N. J., says the idea is 
neither original or new, but that it 
might not be amiss to remind credit 
men that when a customer who does 
not discount sends in a check, it takes 
but a moment to note down the name 
of his bank on the ledgers. Then 
when bringing his file up to date, a 
personal letter to an officer of the 
bank, or to its representative in the 
National Association of Credit Men 
as shown in the Association, will al- 
most always bring a very satisfac- 
tory reply, provided, of course, full 
experience wjth the account is given. 
Also if the time ever comes when a 
sight draft is necessary the name of 
the customer’s bank is at once evi- 
dent. 
MAKING INQUIRIES EASY TO ANSWER 
C J. MacGUFFIN, CRANE CO., 
¢ Philadelphia, makes it easy to 
answer his inquiries by enclosing a 
carbon copy of the inquiry and a 
stamped envelope. Here is a sample 
of his inquiry letter: 
“Philadelphia, Oct. 12, 1921. 
“Mr. Bill Smith, 
196 South St., 
Philadelphia. 

“RE: CREDIT OF MR. JOHN DOE 
BRISTOL, PA. 

“Dear Sir: The above customer desires 
to open an account with us and has given 
us your name as reference. 

“Anything you may tell us about his 
financial responsibility, method of hand- 
ling his account, etc., will be greatly ap- 
preciated by us and we will hold ourselves 
in readiness to reciprocate the courtesy 
whenever an opportunity presents itself. 

“Yours truly, 
“ CRANE CO. 
“By C. J. MacGurrin, 
“Credit Department. 

“Stamped addressed envelope enclosed. 

“Please write your answer on back of 
attached carbon copy. 

“Rubber stamp :] 

“Member of the Philadelphia Branch 
“National Association of Credit. Men.” 
BELIEVES IN RECIPROCITY 
7 J. LANCTOT, W. M. STEP- 

¢ PACHER & BRO., INC., 
Philadelphia, in answer to an inquiry 
that does not give information when 
asking for a reference, sends a 
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“Certainly, Mr. Brown” 


[* STANT decisions of the utmost importance can be given 
over the ’phone without relying on dangerous guesswork 


or treacherous memory if your credit information is main- 
tained by 


INDEX VISIBLE 


Card Record Systems 


An up-to-date and instantly accessible ledger record of every account 
may be conveniently carried on the Index Visible Drawfile unit—a 
compact steel cabinet, fire resisting and dust proof. 


By means of handy signaling devices, past due accounts can be in- 
stantly located for follow-up collection work. Paying habits, credit 
standing, bank references and other valuable data on every customer 
may be contained on a single card. 


For department and other retail stores credit authorization may be 
obtained as quick as a glance by the use of Index Visible reference 
equipment. In daily use by John Wanamaker; Stern Bros.; Abraham 

& Straus and other leading organizations. 


Your request for further information and 
quotations on an equipment that fills your 
needs will be given prompt response. Send 
us one of your present card forms and ap- 
proximate size of your list, using attached 
coupon if desired. 


Index Visible is adapted to serve all 
branches of business. 


INDEX VISIBLE, Inc. 


\\ Main Office and Factory 
} i New Haven Conn. 


Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Cleveland Buffalo Rochester Detroit 
Pittsburgh Washington Cincinnati 
Minneapolis Indianapolis 
Toronto Seattle 


Our credit list con- 
. .- names. 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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“I Have 


Nothing More 


To Learn” 


F you heard a Credit 

Manager, or any other 

proiessional man say, 
“T have nothing more to 
learn about my _ profes- 
sion,” what would you 
think of him? 


You would certainly not 
employ him to look after 
your health or your legal 
work, or the credit depart- 
ment of your business. 


When a man has stopped 
learning, he is ripe for re- 
tirement. 


On the other hand the 
man who is constantly get- 
ting new power through 
study is the man everyone 
wants to deal with. 


The holder of a certifi- 
cate from the National In- 
stitute of Credit is a 
marked man. He has de- 
monstrated that he has am- 
bition, willingness to work 
and a capacity for study. 


Are you ready to enroll in this 
course, which has behind it the 
full weight of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men? 


You will be glad you cut this out 


National Institute of Credit 


(John Whyte, Ph.D., Director) 
of the National Association of Credit Men 


41 Park Row, New York 


Without obligation on my part, you may 
send me full information on the N. I. ©. Oor- 
respondence Course in Crepits aND CoLLEo- 
Tioms. Check here: [) 


Also tell me about the N. I. 


respondence Oourse in Economics. 
here: 1 


Cc. Cor- 
Check 


(Please print name) 


What a Credit Man Is Not 
By N. A. C. M. Member 


FIND these sentiments in a re- 
cent issue of The Axiom, a pub- 
lication that I like: 
A credit man who gets the wrong slant 
on his job can do more damage in one 


day than a dozen salesmen can repair in 
a week. 

The reason is that most credit men, 
like most policemen and all detectives, 
have reached the conclusion that all men 
are crooked. 

As a matter of fact, statistics show 


that about 99 per cent. of the people are 
honest. 


It is better to let a crook escape now 
and then, than to jeopardize the business 


of 99 customers by giving all the third 
degree. 


Often there are interesting articles 
in The Axiom, but when I read its 
description of credit men I lost my 
usual calm. Such statements if read 
by the unthinking tend to undo what 
THe Crepit MontTaty has taken a 
long time to accomplish and tend to 
destroy the influence for good of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 

I take exception especially to the 
statement that “ most credit men, 
like most policemen and all detec- 
tives, have reached the conclusion 
that all men are crooked.” I should 
dislike to believe that even policemen 
and detectives had any such feeling 
toward mankind, but let that pass. 

As for credit men, I am certain 
that I do not differ from the vast 
majority in believing that all but a 
small portion of men are honest. 

Most of us believe that 99 per 
cent. are honest and possibly the 1 
per cent. know that their best friend 
in the firms from whom they pur- 
chase is the credit man, because, 
while closely watching -his company’s 
interests the credit man is watching 
theirs. The credit man will not al- 
low his customer to be loaded up 
with an over-supply of materials, 
even though a smooth-talking sales- 
man may have induced the customer 
to think he needed the goods. 

I hope THe Crepit MonTHLy will 
keep on saying the things that will 
counteract such statements as quoted 
above. The house that has a credit 
man who believes that most men are 
crooked should replace him with a 
man who believes that all men are 
honest until definite information is in 
hand to indicate otherwise. 


Rockhill in Public Life 


W. W.. Rockhill, Belle Mead 
Sweets, Trenton, N. J., has given up 
his active connection with this com- 
pany, of which he was one of the in- 
corporators, to become Director of 
Parole with the Department of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies of the State of 
New Jersey. As a side matter. Mr. 
Rockhill has long interested himself 
in wayward boys, having been chair- 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


Who Gets the Money 


While the, other fellow waits 
in times like these when the 
debtor hasn’t enough money to 
go all the way around? 


It’s the concern whose collec- 
tion letters induce the cus- 
tomer to say: “Glad to pay in 
response to your courteous let- 
ter.” “‘ Wish it were ten times 
as much and we were just as 
able to pay.” “ We like to get 
a collection letter of this kind. 
Enclosed is our check.” 


Unique Collection Letters have 
caused debtors to pay and to 
make these expressions of good 
will. 


Your customers will pay as 
promptly and feel just as kind- 
ly toward you if you use 
Unique Collection Letters. 
336 Letters. Price $5.00. 
Money back guarantee or on 
approval. 


L. G. Thrig, Pub. 
206 Audubon Park, Dayton, O. 


man of the Parole Board of the 
JamesburgHome for Boys. 


Need of New Members 


By Arnold A. Mowbray 
Mgr., Membership Dept. 
National Association of Credit Men 


4 — following “Seven Salient 

Reasons Why New Members 
Are Needed” are given in a recent 
issue of the Membership Meteor 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men which is mailed to the presi- 
dents, secretaries and chairmen of 
membership committees of the affili- 
ated associations: 

1. To increase the value of your credit 
organization to your business house 
through having more credit grantors co- 
operating with you in the interchange of 
experiences, ideas and general informa- 
tion. 

2. To strengthen your credit associa- 
tion by replacing with new members the 
gaps in the ranks caused through resig- 
nations, mergers and liquidations. 

_3. To increase the scope of your asso- 
ciation activities and to burden the influ- 
ence of our affiliated organizations. __ 

4. To get new volunteer workers within 
your association ranks. _ : 

5. To maintain the prestige of our in- 
stitution. — 

6. To insure a larger attendance at 
local meetings, State conferences and 
National conventions. 

7. To obtain a greater income to be 
used for extending your associations 
work and maintaining a high-class, pal 
personnel, office quarters and genera 
service facilities. 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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Credit Department 
METHODS 


Contributions Invited by the Editor 


IN ANSWERING INQUIRIES 
RTHUR MAHONY, SAR- 
GENT & CO., New Haven, 
Conn., in answering credit inquiries, 
gets valuable information through 
the use of a rubber stamp, 3x % 
inches in size, that reads as follows: 

“Above is our experience. Should your 
investigation show a marked difference, 
a line in confidence will be appreciated. 

“SARGENT & COMPANY. 
NOTE NAME OF BANK 
H. SKINNER, JANEWAY 
« & CARPENDER, INC., New 
Brunswick, N. J., says the idea is 
neither original or new, but that it 
might not be amiss to remind credit 
men that when a customer who does 
not discount sends in a check, it takes 
but a moment to note down the name 
of his bank on the ledgers. Then 
when bringing his file up to date, a 
personal letter to an officer of the 
bank, or to its representative in the 
National Association of Credit Men 
as shown in the Association, will al- 
most always bring a very satisfac- 
tory reply, provided, of course, full 
experience wjth the account is given. 
Also if the time ever comes when a 
sight draft is necessary the name of 
the customer’s bank is at once evi- 
dent. 
MAKING INQUIRIES EASY TO ANSWER 
C J. MacGUFFIN, CRANE CO., 
¢ Philadelphia, makes it easy to 
answer his inquiries by enclosing a 
carbon copy of the inquiry and a 
stamped envelope. Here is a sample 
of his inquiry letter: 
“Philadelphia, Oct. 12, 1921. 
“Mr. Bill Smith, 
196 South St., 
Philadelphia. 

“RE: CREDIT OF MR. JOHN DOE 
BRISTOL, PA. 

“Dear Sir: The above customer desires 
to open an account with us and has given 
us your name as reference. 

“Anything you may tell us about his 
financial responsibility, method of hand- 
ling his account, etc., will be greatly ap- 
preciated by us and we will hold ourselves 
in readiness to reciprocate the courtesy 
whenever an opportunity presents itself. 

“Yours truly, 
“ CRANE CO. 
“By C. J. MacGurrin, 
“Credit Department. 

“Stamped addressed envelope enclosed. 

“Please write your answer on back of 
attached carbon copy. 

“Rubber stamp :] 

“Member of the Philadeiphia Branch 
“National Association of Credit. Men.” 
BELIEVES IN RECIPROCITY 
#8 J. LANCTOT, W. M. STEP- 

¢e PACHER & BRO., INC., 
Philadelphia, in answer to an inquiry 
that does not give information when 
asking for a reference, sends a 


“Certainly, Mr. Brown” 
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erate decisions of the utmost importance can be given 
over the phone without relying on dangerous guesswork 


or treacherous memory if your credit information is main- 
tained by 


INDEX VISIBLE 


Card Record Systems 


An up-to-date and instantly accessible ledger record of every account 
may be conveniently carried on the Index Visible Drawfile unit—a 
compact steel cabinet, fire resisting and dust proof. 


By means of handy signaling devices, past due accounts can be in- 
stantly located for follow-up collection work. Paying habits, credit 


standing, bank references and other valuable data on every customer 
may be contained on a single card. 


For department and other retail stores credit authorization may be 
obtained as quick as a glance by the use of Index Visible reference 
equipment. In daily use by John Wanamaker; Stern Bros.; Abraham 

& Straus and other leading organizations. 


Your request for further information and 
quotations on an equipment that fills your 
needs will be given prompt response. Send 
us one of your present card forms and ap- 
proximate size of your list, using attached 
coupon if desired. 


Index Visible is adapted to serve all 
branches of business. 


INDEX VISIBLE, Inc. 


Main Office and Factory 
} i New Haven Conn. 


Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Cleveland Buffalo Rochester Detroit 
Pittsburgh Washington Cincinnati 
Minneapolis Indianapolis 
Toronto Seattle 


Our credit list con- 
Bees names. 
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The Bedrock of Business 


Better business means not only more business— 


more stable profits — it means higher standards of 
doing business. 


Business standards must be such that men can 
trust each other. This is as fundamental to better 
times as sound currency, credit or banking. 


When one man engages another to perform a ser- 
vice or deliver a commodity, he enters into a contract. 
If business is to be sound, that contract must be 


sacred to both parties as far as personal responsibil- 
ity can go. 


Modern business is based—not on the legality but 
on the sanctity of contracts—on the common faith 
that a business man will do what he promises. Credit 
rating.depends on something more than a satisfac- 
tory relation between assets and liabilities. 


If contracts were to become of value only through 
legal action, they would not be practical instru- 
ments of business—for business cannot be conducted 
through the agency of courts of justice. 


Insistence of sellers and buyers alike that con- 
tracts of purchase are made to stand by is pre- 
requisite to economic stability. 


Business faces a long, steady climb to conditions 
better than it has ever enjoyed. Progress toward 
those conditions will be satisfactory or unsatisfac- 
tory in proportion as men and nations earn the con- 
fidence of each other by faithful observance of the 
letter and spirit of their contracts. 


The National Bank of Commerce in New York 
believes that the preservation of confidence through 
the encouragement of sound business practises is an 
important banking function. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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printed 3x5-inch card which reads as 
follows: 

“It is a pleasure for us to co-operate 
with other credit departments by giving 
any information our ledgers may show on 
any of our accounts, but we believe in do- 
ing so on a reciprocal basis. 

“We will be pleased to answer the en- 
closed inquiry if you will state the amount 
of your order. What has been your past 
experience with the account, or is it a 
first order? 

Very truly yours, 
“W. M. SteppAcHER & Bro., Inc.” 

When a reporting agency or asso- 
ciation asks for information without 
offering a complete reciprocal report 
when the investigation is completed, 
he writes a letter that begins with 
the first paragraph of the above let- 
ter and closes as follows: 

“Will be pleased to answer your in- 
quiries in the future if we are granted the 
privilege of a report when finished, such 
as we obtain from other associations when 
giving them any information. 

“Always pleased to co-operate, we are 

“ Very truly yours, 
“W.-M. Steppacuer & Bro., Inc.” 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


Bobrownick, Jacob, alias Bobrowcsky, 
Jacob, formerly in business at Avoca, 
Pa. Thought to be in New York City at 
the present time. 

Boggs, T. Tyler Company, formerly lo- 
cated at the Abbott Building, Phila- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Bugg, Vernon M., last known at Am- 
herst, Va., and previously at 369 Marion 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Burns & Wood Co., 750 Ft. Wayne 
street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Chestnut, J. M., Rogersville, Mo. 

Dawe, S. A., Dawe Electric Co., 543 
West 158th street, New York City. 

Empire Sanitary Co., formerly of 364 
Tenth avenue, New York City. 

Fehr, Fred W., successor to R. W. 
Freedman & Co., Inc. 170 Broadway, 
New York City. This man is a diamond 
dealer and is supposed to be either in 
New York or Cincinnati. 

Graichen, R. F., importer, business 
address, 130 West Forty-second street, 
New York City. Home address, 109 
Hudson street, Hoboken, N. J.; also 162 
Eleventh street, Hoboken, N. J. 

Haens Bakery, Newton, Kan. 

Havermeyer Bargain House, formerly 
located at 167 Havermyer street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. : 

Hitt, Fred W., formerly proprietor of 
Hitt Variety Store, Dana, Ind. 7 

Huntzinger, B. F., formerly proprietor 
of New Chickasha Cafe, Chickasha, 
Okla. Last heard of at Wilson, Okla. 

Hytower, Mrs. T. W., recently propriet- 
me of the Palmetto Cafe, Jonesboro, 
Ark. 7 

Johnson’s Bakery, J. Johnson, propri¢- 
tor, 1141 Broadway, Macon, Ga. 

Kaplan, Joe, 239 East Thirty-fifth 
Chicago, IIl. 

Kellog, Arthur H., formerly operated 
the City and Suburban Cartage Company, 
doing general trucking business with ol- 
fices at 166 Adams avenue East, Detroit, 


ich, 

Liberty Cafe, Louis Winkler, propri¢- 
tor, 227 North Concord street, South St. 
Paul, Minn. 

McCarrell, George E., an insurance s0- 
licitor, formerly worked for an insurance 
agency in Detroit. Believed to have 
gone to Kansas City. 
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McMahon, Edward, formerly of 
Springfield, Ill, and now supposed to be 
in California. 

Morrison, Thomas B., 335 Monroe ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

Moskowitz, A., recently doing business 
at 106 Lenox avenue, New York City, 
prior to which time he was located at 
2216 Seventh avenue, New York City. 

Patterson, Robert L., formerly proprie- 
tor of the A. C. Electric Company, 
Arkansas City, Kan. 

Reiver, Henry, formerly in the top and 
novelty business in Wilmington, Del., 
and now supposed to be in Atlantic City. 

Rogers, R. L., 1621 West Eighth street, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Russell, J. J., Akron, Ohio. 

Shaffer, Amos, formerly engaged in the 
bakery business at Wood River, II. 

Siemers, Carl O., formerly engaged in 
the grocery business at Hartsdale, N. Y. 

J. R. Storrs, San Francisco, Cal. 

Uneeda Auto Radiator Repair Co., 
Morris Werner, proprietor, formerly lo- 
cated at 2637 West Madison street, Chi- 
cago, and previous to that at 2930 West 
Madison street, Chicago, IIl. 

Whyte-Markson Corporation, formerly 
of Gary, Ind. 

Witzka, E., 331 East Twenty-third 
street, New York 

Zundell, David, formerly proprietor of 
Songland, at 191 Fairfield avenue, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


“ Conditions in the South ” 


Atlanta—Two practical subjects were 
taken up at the October meeting of the 
Atlanta association, ‘Conditions in the 
South,” and “ How to make Collections.” 
The latter was handled in the light of 
present conditions by F. B. Ramey, Texas 
Company, who brought out with great 
clearness and force the credit man’s part 
in the promotion of credit sales. 

The other subject was discussed under 
the leadership of Joseph A. McCord, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
of Atlanta. He said that the advance in 
the price of cotton, due to a shortage in 
some sections, had created the impression 
that merchants in the South generally 
ought to be in good condition and able 
to take care of their accumulated obliga- 
tions. The fact is, however, that there 
are large areas in which there is no pay- 
ing ability because the cotton crop there 
was almost a total failure. There are 
sections, Mr. McCord said, that were so 
afflicted with the boll-weevil that the cot- 
ton crop was reduced from 50 to 75 per 
cent. This is a real calamity, because the 
high prices of the preceding year had en- 
couraged a larger planting than usual. 

It is true, he declared, that there is a 
larger carry-over from last year than 
usual, but it is to be bone in mind that 
large percentages of this surplus are in 
the hands of bankers and speculators, and 
that the increase in the value of the carry- 
over does not spread a general benefit. 

These “raw holders,” Mr. McCord 
added, are retarding progress by refusing 
to market their holdings in orderly fash- 
ion, many of them still holding for higher 
prices and killing their own market by 
forcing spinning mills to shut down. He 
made the point that no satisfactory general 
conclusion could be drawn as to condi- 
tions over the South as a whole, but that 
a sharp distinction must be drawn be- 
tween those sections which have a fair 
crop and those afflicted by the boll-weevil, 
that in the latter sections credit grantors 
will be called upon to give many exten- 
sions, and the merchants in those sections 
will be entitled to liberal consideration. 

Secretary Williamson said that opera- 
tions in the credit exchange bureau of 


TWO MONTHS 


Under Sunny Skies— 

Along Romantic Shores 
Away from winter, across the seas to 
the Pillars of Hercules and beyond. 


LUXURIOUS 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 

Sails Feb. 11, 1922, on Cunard Liner “Car- 
mania ”—under the exclusive management of . 
the American Express Company, visiting Ma- 
deira, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, the Riviera, 
Naples, Pompeii, Rome, Fiume, Venice, Athens, 
Constantinople, Palestine and Egypt. 

Each land, each shrine has its fascination and 
wonder story, for the Mediterranean means 
world history, romance, and love, fable and 
myth. 

Cruise membership limited to 450 on a giant 
liner carrying normally nearly 800 passengers. 
The relaxation of travel under ideal conditions 


—an inspiration for a life-time. 


Additional 


American Express Winter 


Tours and Cruises include Europe, Around 
the World, China, aspen, West Indies, 


Florida, 


Bermuda, 


alifornia, Honolulu. 


Third Cruise-Tour via S.S. EBRO to South America, 
sails February 11th, 1922. 


Write Now for Full Information 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


Atianta would indicate that jobbers are re- 
ceiving a large number of small orders for 
quick shipment resulting in an increased 
number of reports asked of the bureaus; 
that there is an unusual number of fail- 
ures taking place perhaps caused by the 
failure of credit men to draw a distinc- 
tion between the afflicted and the more 
favorable sections. 


Public Speaking at Cleveland 


Cleveland.—The Public Speaking Class 
of the Cleveland association entered its 
fourth year on October 17 when the open- 
ing session was held at the Hotel Statler 
under the management of the Credit Ed- 
ucation Committee with H. J. Whiteman, 
Pioneer Mfg. Co., vice chairman, in 
charge. The instructor this year is R. A. 
Swink, manager of the Coit-Alber Lyceum 
Bureau. Mr. Swink did so well as thé 


65 Broadway 
New York 


teacher last year that his protégés de- 
feated the debaters of the Cleveland Ad- 
vertising Club in a match contest at the 
close of the season. Through the medium 
of this class the association members are 
trained to get on their feet and speak in 
association meetings. Two of the last 
three presidents of the association have 
been members of this class. 

The first of a series of special meetings 
for new members was held by the Cleve- 
land association at the Hotel Statler Octo- 
ber 25 under the auspices of the Holding 
Committee of which R. W. Touzeau is 
chairman. At this time the activities of 
the association were explained in a se- 
rise of five ten-minute talks, after which 
there was a general discussion with an 
opportunity to ask questions. The object 
of the meeting was to give the new mem- 
bers a chance to find out just what benefit 
the association is able to confer upon 
them. 
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Place Your Insurance With 


Atlas Assurance Company, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 


Fire, 
Automobile 


United States Trustees 
W. P. BLISS, Esq. 


EDWIN G. MERRILL, Esq. 


of London, Eng. 


A. D. 


1808 © 


Tornado, 


Sprinkler Leakage 


OFFICES, 100 WILLIAM ST. 


NEW YORK 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


W. R. CROSS, Esq. 


Marine Insurance 
7 (Continued from page 14) 
to pay a moderately increased 
freight rate with the assurance that 
goods will arrive in sound and un- 
pilfered condition at destination, for- 
tuitous causes alone excepted, than 
to pay to an insurance company a 
greatly increased rate to indemnify 
against losses on goods arriving in 
damaged or pilfered condition, with 
the resultant loss of faith in Ameri- 
can merchants and their ability to 
fulfill their contracts. 

The merchant, however, must play 
fair with the transportation com- 
pany. He must pack his goods well 
and mark them properly. But hav- 
ing done this he should be enabled 
to feel that when he entrusts his 
property to the carrier, the carrier 
will use at least reasonable care to 
see that the goods are delivered at 
destination in the same condition in 
which they were received, acts of 
God and fortuitous perils of trans- 
portation and perils of war alone ex- 
cepted. 

IMPORTANCE TO FOREIGN TRADE 

he credit men of America should 
be vitally interested in this problem, 
for the prosperity of the foreign 
trade of America in no small meas- 
ure depends on its solution. They 
should join with the shippers and 
the underwriters in impressing on 
Congress the necessity of legislation 
which will place responsibility for 
goods in transit where it belongs— 
namely, on the carriers. 

Marine insurance that induces loss 
is unsound in both theory and prac- 
tice, and is destructive of trade both 
foreign and domestic. Marine un- 
derwriters do not want such insur- 
ance, and will do their part to aid in 
correcting a condition not of their 
making, but which has violated the 
best traditions of the marine insur- 


Credit Men! 


ance business, and has led to an 
enormous increase in loss. 


New Indianapolis Officers — 


Indianapolis—As a result of the an- 
nual election of officers the following have 
been chosen to lead the Indianapolis asso- 
ciation during the coming year: Pres. 
John C. Rugenstein, Indianapolis News; 
first vice-pres., A. P. Stephenson, Natl. 
Malleable Castings Co.; second vice-pres., 
O. E. Lewis, Indianapolis Casket Co.; 
treas., J. M. Caswell, Diamond Chain & 
Mfg. Co.; sec., H . Voss, Furniture 
Exchange Building. ; directors J. G. Mar- 
tin, E. C. Atkins & Co., D. A. Murphy, 
City Trust Co., F. B. Slupesky, U. S. En- 
caustic Tile Works, and C. E. Sullivan, 
Merchants National Bank. 

Following the election, a dinner was 
served to 150 members and their wives. 
Community singing directed by Harry 
Calland was part of the program. 

The Indianapolis association has invited 
the National Association of Credit Men 
to hold its next Convention in Indian- 
apolis. Mr. Murphy presented the invita- 
tion to the Administrative Committee. of 
the National Association. 


Expert in Trade Acceptance 


Milwaukee—W. D. Isham, a leading 
member of the Milwaukee association, has 
announced his resignation from the 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co. He has as- 
sociated himself with Indianapolis inter- 
ests to organize the Federal Finance Co. 
of Wisconsin, which he will serve as sec- 
retary and manager. He enters a field of 
work for which his service in the Harley- 
Davidson Co. gave him a good training, 
for the Federal Finance Company will 
specialize in time sale paper which was 
largely the method employed by his 
former house. 

Mr. Isham has always worked on the 
principle that the credit department could 
be made an important business builder. 
He made his department an important 
factor in keeping the goods of the house 
sold. He set out to get the whole organ- 
ization to help him bring home to cus- 
tomers the value of good credit, so that it 
would not be simply his department that 
was preaching the gospel of good credits 
but other departments which in their cor- 
respondence and touch with customers 


FRANK LOCK, Manager 


could share in this effort. He endeavored 
to break down the departmental idea 
which so often creates jealousies and 
blocks attempts at progress, and he em- 
phasized all the while that every depart- 
ment is aiming in the same direction that 
every other is and that success can be 
had only as there is but one goal for all. 

Those who have followed the history of 
the Trade Acceptance from the time of its 
introduction, will recall that Mr. Isham 
was one of the first to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of the acceptance in substitu- 
tion for the open account. He made it 
the basis of educating his dealers to better 
business methods. Through it he brought 
home to the dealers a thought new to 
them—that there is a vast waste in the 
careless and slovenly handling of ac- 
counts. Probably no concern waged a 
more persistent campaign for the adop- 
tion of the trade acceptance than the 
Harley-Davidson Company under Mr. 
Isham’s direction. 


Improved Conditions 

Norfolk.—Business and collections in 
the tobacco districts of Virginia an 
North Carolina have improved greatly 
during the last few weeks. This was the 
conclusion of the members of the Nor- 
folk-Tidewater association in meeting 
held in the first week of October. Presi- 
dent Barbee declared that the results of 
improved conditions in the tobacco fields 
will be felt materially in Norfolk, that fa- 
vorable cotton and tobacco markets, par- 
ticularly in Eastern North Carolina, will 
not only enable the farmers and business 
men to meet their current obligations, but 
will go a long way toward developing 
that optimism which is so important in 
starting a forward movement. 


We, Us & Co. 

Philadelphia.—Under the heading “ We, 
Us & Co.,” the Philadelphia association 
prints in its bulletin personal paragraphs 
about the members and is making a fea- 
ture of this department. At the head of 
the column is the following paragraph: 

“We are a pretty sizable organization, 
and it is not so easy to know one’s fel- 
low-member, but no one would for a min- 
ute think of denying the fact that better 
acquaintance makes for better results. Let 
us get better acquainted. Let us use this 
column for personal mention—a sort of 
‘We, Us & Co.”’—and because we are 4 
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Keystone 
Justice Directory Co. 
Room 203, 39 E. 27th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


When published about 
January I, 1922, send me 
parcel post, a copy of the 
1922 Keystone Justice 
Directory, for which I 
agree to pay $5, C.O.D. 


KEYSTONE JUSTICE DIRECTORY 


The names and addresses of ALL the Justices of the 
Peace in the United States, excluding Alaska, will 
appear in the 1922 edition. 


ONLY A LIMITED EDITION 


based on ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTIONS, will be 
printed. Order immediately if you desire a copy. 
Ready for delivery about January 1, 1922. Price $5, 


C.O.D. 


KEYSTONE JUSTICE DIRECTORY 
Room 203, 39 East 27th St., New York City 


credit organization, let us particularly say 
those things that will be a credit to our 
fellow-member. When we have a bit of 
personal news, send it in to the editor, 
and let us know each other better and 
—do it now.” 

The Committee on Business Literature 
consists of Chairman C. R. Peterson, Wm. 
Cramp & Sons, S. & F. Bldg. Co.; Henry 
Edson, Wagner-Taylor-Edson Co.; E. A. 
J. Evans, Wm. M. Lloyd Co.; C. A. Ter 
Bush, General Electric Co.; J. S. Thomas, 
Elliott-Lewis Electric Co.; M. T. Fleisher, 
Notaseme Hosiery Co.; Chas. L. Kinsley, 
George H. Buchanan Co.; J. Spencer 
Brock, 1011 Chestnut St.; N. C. Cregar, 
Folwell Bro. & Co., Inc., and D. R Car- 
son, Central National Bank. 


Bone in the Back 


South Bend—The bulletin of the 
South Bend association asks the ques- 
tion, ‘Would you succeed?” and an- 
swers it thus: “ Toil to transfer the bone 
from your head into your back.” 


Some Personally Handled 
Friendly Adjustments 


F. SNODGRASS, treasurer of 

¢ the Thomas Andrews Com- 

pany, Norton, Va., has been leading 

off in ‘some friendly adjustments 
which he describes briefly. 

He tells of one Lon Ownby, a re- 
tailer who became involved but 
whose affairs creditors handled 
through a bulk sales transfer, Mr. 
Snodgrass acting as agent for the 
creditors. The result was a divi- 
dend of 41 per cent on the total lia- 
bilities of $0,645.28, which was a 
case, where, if the courts had been 
resorted to, the creditors would 
have gotten nothing. 

Then followed the case of Gilbert 
and Child, of Tacome, Va. Their 
affairs -became so badly involved 
that it looked as if there must be a 
complete loss to the creditors. Mr. 
Snodgrass and another creditor, 


however, went to Tacome and ef- 
fected a bulk sales transfer, result- 
ing in about 33% per cent being re- 
alized within a few months. 

Next, the case of W. H. Gibson & 
Co., of Norton, involving $4,000. 
Creditors were brought together, a 
bulk sales transfer effected, which 
will result in all creditors being paid 
in full. 

More recently is the case of H. 
W. Flanary & Co., who became seri- 
ously embarrassed. Again a bulk 


‘transfer of their property was re- 


sorted to resulting in creditors be- 
ing paid about 90 per cent on their 
account. 

All these adjustments were effect- 
ed without charge of a cent to the 
creditors. 


Use of Trade Acceptances 
Worth $100,000 
J B. ABBOTT of Wm. B. Durgin 
¥%-+ Company, Concord, N. H., has 
been getting what he believes are re- 
markable results in the use of the 
trade acceptance. He is one of the 
early users of this instrument and is 
satisfied that the use of the accept- 
ance “ going and coming” is equiva- 
lent to banking accommodations of 
approximately $100,000 to his con- 
cern. Never, he says, has his house 
allowed an opportunity to pass where 
it was possible to introduce this form 


of settlement in place of the open 
account. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
Of THE CREDIT MONTHLY, published monthly 
at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1921. 
State of New York, a 
County of New York, {~~ 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally, ap- 
peared William Walker Orr, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 


---—-—--Tear off and mail this now------ 


that he is the Editor of Tom CrepIT MONTHLY, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
—— management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of —— 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
sam. printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, National Association of Credit 
Men, 41 Park Row, New York City. 

Editor, William Walker Orr, 41 Park Row. 
New York Oa 

et, itor, Rodman Gilder, 41 Park 
Row, New York City. 

Business Managers, None. ° 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a 
corporation, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
A _ or more of the total amount of 
stock. 

National Association of Credit Men, a non- 
stock corporation with these officers: W. B. 
Cross, F. A. Patrick & Co., Duluth, Minn., 
President ; John E. Norvell, Norvell-Chambers 
Shoe Co., Huntington, W. Va., 1st Vice-Presi- 
dent; E. P. Tuttle, Atlas Shoe Co., Boston. 
Mass., 2nd Vice-President; J. H. Tregoe, 41 
Park Row, New York City, Secretary-Treas- 
urer ; William Walker Orr, 41 Park Row, New 
York City, Assistant Secretary. 

3. That the known bondholders, mo q 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder: or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given ; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre 
ceding the date shown above is 
(This information is required from daily pub- 
lications only.) 

WM. WALKER ORR, Baditor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 26th day of September, 1921. 
ALDO M. CHAPIN. 
(Seal) 
Notary Public, Queens County, No. 795. 
Certificate filed in New York County, No. 330, 
Reg. No. 2428. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1922.) 
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AGRICULTURAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Watertown, New York 


a 


The following is quoted from 
Best’s Insurance Reports: 


“Its underwriting policy has been conser- 
vative and successful. The Company has 
made steady progress and bears an excel- 
lent reputation. It is in excellent repute 
concerning its treatment of loss claimants. 
The investments of the Company are of 
excellent character.” 


ef 


FIRE—MARINE—SPRINKLER 
LEAKAGE —WINDSTORM— 
AUTOMOBILE —RIOT AND 
EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
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Contracts Between Insurer 


and Insured 
By William Walker Orr 


ANY credit men learned more 

about contracts in a few months 
of last year than they had learned 
in all their previous experience. 

The sales contract, which had been 
as a closed book, was revealed in 
those trying months. Credit men re- 
alized as never before that the whole 
fabric of buying and selling rests 
upon a series of decisions which had 
been largely codified in the Sales 
Act. With an understanding of the 
law of sales, buying and selling goods 
took a definite contract form which 
it was the business of credit men 
to sustain. 

Considerably less common; but no 
less important than the sales con- 
tract, are contracts between insurer 
and insured. Though the insurance 
contract may become the most im- 
portant possession a man has, he 
often loses sight of the fact that it 
contains any provisions imposing re- 
sponsibility upon him, the non-ful- 
fillment of which voids the contract. 
He is apt to act on the principle that 
a $5,000 policy must be good for 
$5,000. If only the kind of loss which 
it insures against is in that sum. To 
him it seems to be without other con- 
ditions. 

Again, if he reads the policy he 
does not take its conditional clauses 
seriously. The thougnt does not oc- 
cur to him that omitting these clauses 
the insurance company would either 
refuse to enter the contract or would 
increase the premium rate. 

Now the fault for this situation ‘s 
not alone with the buyers of in- 
surance. The insurance companies 
share the fault for two principal 
reasons: That they do not exercise 
sufficient pains to make the insured 
understand his responsibilities under 
the policy nor the clauses qualifying 
or limiting the risk assumed, and 
further, that the American compan- 
ies are known often to waive their 
rights and adjust liberally losses 
which, if the contracts were strictly 
construed, they need not pay. The 
result is that the public has come to 
believe that these provisions are 
largely formal. 


We would enter upon a sounder 
situation if these weaknesses were 
corrected and if credit men, even 
though creditors in cases under ad- 
justment, helped to correct them. 
We should consider the insurance 
fund, to be as it virtually is, a trust 
fund to meet and help over definite 
calamities which fall upon individual 
citizens and groups of them. If we 
take this view, we shall quickly set 
that if a policyholder gets benefits 
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from his insurance policy for which 
he has not paid (by introducing a 
hazard not permitted under the con- 
tract), or gets insurance when for 

od redsons it is against sound in- 
surance practice to grant it (as, for 
instance, when a chattel mortgage 
exists), then injustice is done all who 
are contributing to the insurance 
fund. 

The subject presents great diffi- 
culties, but no fair-minded man 
should take advantage of his position, 
or of his ability to control the plac- 
ing of large insurance, to neutralize 
the effort to bring about a better un- 
derstanding of policy contracts and 
to make policy clauses mean what 
they say. a 

Although there is competition for 
business among the insurance com- 
panies, they alone cannot correct the 
weaknesses described. They must 
have the help of business men, and 
particularly, those who have control 
of large credits. 


The Credit Department 
and Readjustment 


ANY appreciative letters have 

come to THE CreDIT MONTHLY 
on the article written by E. F. Rei- 
ter of Consumers Company, Chi- 
cago, in which he sets out the quali- 
ties needed in credit management to- 
day. The importance to the business 
of efficiency in the credit department 
in meeting the difficult problems of 
the readjustment period are brought 
out by Mr. Reiter, who suggests the 
special qualities which the credit 
man must cultivate to meet with the 
growing demands that the times are 
making upon him. 

One credit manager writes that 
the article ought to go to the head 
of every house under registered 
cover, as the best means of making 
the credit department the factor it 
Should be in the business. Get out 
your July copy of THe Crepit 
MontHty and read this article 
again. ‘ 


Savings Bank Drive 


T HE 602 mutual savings banks of 

the country have organized for 
a concerted movement to increase the 
number of savings bank depositors. 
They have adopted the slogan: 
“Twenty Million Savers by 1930.” 
The immediate goal is 1,000,000 new 
savers by May, 1922, the date of the 
third annual meeting of the Savings 
Banks Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association. Every bank 
has received its quota of new de- 
positors so that every bank shall 
know what its part is in reaching 
the goal. 
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Information Wanted 


McFarland, George, Cle Elum, Wash- 
ington, disappeared from Cle Elum 
some time during the month of July with 
a stock of new and second hand clothing 
which it is supposed he shipped by auto- 
mobile or trucks. Nothing is known of 
his antecedents except that it is reported 
that at one time he was engaged in the 
music business in Bellingham, Wash. 

Sheehan, George N., of Dublin, 
Georgia. 

Universal Merchandise Company, 405 
Broadway, New York City. 

Warren, A. M., Himyar, Kentucky. 

Wilson Merc. Co., C. C. Wilson, pro- 
prietor, Jones Mills, Alebama. 


. POSITIONS WANTED 


CREDIT MAN AND ASSISTANT—Ten years 
successful experience in wholesale and retail 
credits and collections. Age 30, Sterling 
references. Address Advertisement 607. 
HIGH GRADE CREDIT MANAGER—Quali- 
fied in foreign or domestic credits and collec- 
tions ; branch house credit control; organizer, 
analyst, broad minded, conservative—seeking 
position with substantial firm. Eight years 
experience with two internationally known 
corporations. Locate anywhere or travel. 
Best references. Age 30. Salary $6,000. 
Address Advertisement 608. 

CREDIT AND COLLECTION MAN—Age 28, 
desires new connection. Four years of this 
work with large electrical manufacturer and 
two years export organization. Also con- 
siderable office experience and some selling. 
Address Advertisement 609. 

EXPORT MANAGER—DBleven years selling 
experience, speaks Spanish and has knowledge 
of French, employed in Ohio; desires change 
because of climate. Alert, analytic, good busi- 
ness judgment. Address Ad- 
vertisement 610. 

CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER—Ten 
years experience with large manufacturing 
firm; thorough accountant, systematizer, 
financial statements, etc.; good personality, 
initiative, capable of assuming large re- 


Best references, 





BRANCH 


EET, NEW YORK 


sponsibilities. Address Advertisement 611. 
CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER — 
Six years experience with large export and 
import corporation in New Orleans. Thor- 
oughly familiar with foreign and domestic 
credit procedure. Capable of taking full 
charge of department and general office man- 
agement, Address Advertisement 612. 
YOUNG MAN—28, high school graduate, pos- 
sesses university training in accounting and 
other higher commercial subjects, experienced 
in bookkeeping, factory methods, credits, col- 
lections, investigations and adjustments; last 
employed as credit man, seeks position. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 613. 




































Burning Half a Billion 
(Continued from page 15) 
users. To their honor be it said that 
the principal manufacturers of 
matches in Canada, The Eddy Co., 
Hull, Quebec, already do this. 


ATTEMPTS TO INTEREST TOBACCO 
COMPANIES 

The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters published last May an 
article which told of the tremendous 
consumption of matches and smok- 
ing materials, and the heavy fire 
losses caused by their careless use. 
In pointing out the need for public 
education, the article suggested that 
the cigar, ‘cigarette and tobacco man- 
ufacturers enclose warning slips and 
slogans in their packages. And to 
some thirty-five-of the leading to- 
bacco manufacturers and retailers, 
as well as several match companies, 
was sent a special letter, calling at- 
tention to the situation and inviting 
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their cooperation in teaching their 
consumers to be more careful. 
Although this article received 
wide attention by newspapers and by 
“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” a number of the tobacco trade jour- 
nals, not one of the tobacco or match 
companies addressed even acknowl. 
edged the National Board’s letter. 
The disappointing outcome of an 
attempt by former United States 
Secretary of Agriculture Meredith 
to secure the cooperation of the to- 
bacco interests to reduce fire losses, 
is of particular interest. Secretary 
Meredith wrote to seven of the lead- 
ing tobacco companies of the coun- 
try asking their help in enlisting 
smokers in a campaign against the 
eareless use of fire in our forests, 
both national and private, pointing 
out the fact that smokers were re- 
sponsible for a large number of seri- 
ous conflagrations in timbered areas. 
The Secretary of Agriculture re- 
ceived an answer from only one of 
the companies addressed. 
As is indicated by the action of the 
Fire Marshals above recorded the 
campaign is by no means concluded; 
and public opinion may eventually 
cs convince the tobacco and match 
/Etna Policies manufacturers that they also should 
cooperate in the movement to safe- 
ard life and property against the 
Give Full Protection and cover ee ee te cee 


ELECTRICAL FIRES 
The electrical interests should 
Marine Kegtstered Mail awaken to the very serious increase 
Automobile Parcel Post in the number of fires due to defec- 
ee = “* tive electrical devices and wiring and 
Roars ee erste to the careless handling of such de- 
Caan Automobile Truck Transit vices by the users. The five-year 
Roane Sel osttatecier Tints) (as period 1915-1919 shows the largest 
ats 4 fire loss from a single cause charged 
onlelan ectiete [Transit Floaters to electricity, namely $105,000,000. 
The losses from electrical fires re- 
Profits Riot and Civil Commotion ported in New York City last year 
aggregated $317,000, and the reports 
indicate that $285,000 of this loss 
was directly chargeable to new elec- 
trical equipments or alterations or 
extensions made to the original 
equipments without proper inspec- 
tion. Losses of $217,000 resulted 
Fosse Paid eiae from overheated electric irons left 


in contact with inflammable material. 


4 : Such fires are not the fault of the 
electric light and power companies 

any more than forest fires or fac- 
a S tory fires set by smokers are the 


fault of the match and tobacco com- 
panies. 

The fact is that America is suffer 
ing from a stupendous and easily 
preventable fire waste, and that the 
large business interests whose goods 

sENTS A‘ PORTA OINTS or processes indirectly contribute 10 
AGENTS AT ALL IMPORTANT POINT: aor caats laced of tides 
heads and preserving silence should 
come out like men and help to edt- 
cate the public to correct its careless 
habits. 
Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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Dear Mr. Credit Man, 


To what extent are you wil- 
ling to boost The Credit 
Monthly? 


You, as the representative of your concern in 
the National Association of Credit Men, are one 
of the proprietors of the Monthly. You are in the 
publishing business. 


The Editors are exerting themselves to make 
good. 


There are several ways in which you can help 
the rapid development of this publication of 


yours: 
1. Read the magazine. (It ts yours.) 


2. Criticize tt. 


ticularly helpful. ) 


(Adverse criticisms are par- 


3. Send in articles and suggestions. (A maga- 
zine lives on ideas and dies without them.) 


(If the ad- 


4. Answer the advertisements. 
vertiser gets no traceable results, how can he be 
expected to stick?) 


and incidentally 


5. Fill out the questionnaire on this page. (The 
information will be of real assistance in editing 
the magazine and in securing advertisements. ) 


Remember, you are not asked to sign neces- 
sarily, but you are strongly urged to fill out the 
questionnaire, and address it to “ Confidential 
Questionnaire, National Association of Credit 
Men, 41 Park Row, N.Y.” 


Yours for Co-operation, 


The Credit Monthly, 


per R.G. 
Nov. I, 1921. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Don’t Sign This Questionnaire 


unless you want to. But be sure to answer it. 


Which Crepit MONTHLY article did you 
like best in the past six months? 


What San have you for the im- 
provement of the Crepit MONTHLY? 


‘Waa your concern makes a banking 
nection, are you the only one consulted ? 
Are you one of several? 

Are you interested in your concern’s In- 


Do you create wn -y for the insurance 
companies ? © you, in recommend- 
ing insurance, mention companies by name 
as being reliable? Could your con- 
aria buy group yap Does 


cc 
aes the deciding voice in such a sub- 
tion ? 


Do you subscribe to Dun? 
Bradstreet? 


What dept. of the National Association 
interests you most 


rae gu do you onee second in im- 


co you complete control of the pur- 

chase of printing? 
Have you an important voice = oe pur- 
chase of printin: ‘ erheads, 
he fi ine systems, ste’ he saeiweee 


How many motor vehicles does your con- 
cern operate? sizes? 


Do you have a voice in their purchase? 
in the purchase of their tires 


Do you do the oon work of your 
concern ? not, do you yourself 
employ the asain talent? 

Do you do the tax return work of your 
concern? Do you Egowees employ 
outside men for this work 

What make of car do you own personally? 

not a car owner what e 
do you intend to buy? 

Do you smoke cigars? 

pipes? 


Do you mind answering confidentially and 
in a good cuuse a few apparently impertinent 
questions ? 


What kind of sporting goods do you buy? 
(for golf, etc.) 


Do you buy ready-made clothing? 
tailor made? 


Do you occasionally take tours by rall- 
road? steamship? 


What was your age at last birthday? 
Do you carry life insurance? 
accident insurance? 

fire insurance on your own property ? 


Have you electricity at home? 


How large is your immediate family in- 
cluding yourself? 


i? of business (please give this without 


cai (omit if you prefer)? 
State (please give)? 


CONFIDENTIAL 





**The Company with the L. & L. & G. Service” 


STAR INSURANCE 
CO. OF AMERICA 


80 William St. 
New York, N.Y. 


Executive Office 


Washington Park 
Newark, N. J. 


Under Management of 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & 
GLOBE INSURANCE CO., Ln. 


Classes of. Insurance Written 


Fire Postal 

Tornado Tourist 

Use and Occupancy Rent 

Transportation Explosion 

Automobile Profits 

Sprinkler Leakage Commissions 
Strike, Riot and Civil Commotion 
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Views of Paint Credit 
Grantors 


By Walker B. Mack 


H UEHLINGER in his report 
* as chairman of the Committee 
on Credits and Collections of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, made some comments of 
wide general interest at the October 
convention of that association held 
in Atlantic City. He said that the 
liquidation of merchandise has pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily, that new stock, 
purchased at bottom prices, has re- 
placed old stock; that new stocks 
are not only to be found in the ware- 
houses but on the shelves and in the 
bins of customers. There are, how- 
ever, some unliquidated factors, he 
declared. First, real estate and 
equipment; second, increased over- 
head due to new buildings and ma- 
chinery and higher labor costs. Not 
until liquidation is fully completed 
will there be evidence of a net profit 
in the statements of many concerns. 

The policy of the Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association had been to 
assist customers over the period of 
adjustment by extensions and com- 
positions. Every member had been 
urged, in making credit estimates, to 
inquire carefully into the steps which 
had been taken by customers to de- 
crease overhead and liquidate real 
estate and equipment. 


He adds that in the granting of 
credit today symbols of wealth used 
by mercantile agencies are no longer 
safe, because the collapse of many a 
concern has been caused by top- 
heavy balance sheets which form the 
basis of capital ratings. The result 
has been that more and more relia- 
bility had to be placed upon the credit 
interchange system through which 
the method of paying current bills 
and the amount of indebtedness out- 
standing are determined. Up-to- 
date information is of special value 
when business is struggling to free 
itself of depression. His committee 
therefore had no hesitancy in endors- 
ing, for the fifth consecutive year, 
general affiliation with credit inter- 
change bureaus of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 

The committee urged that there 
should not be the granting of unusual 
time to customers for the purpose of 
increasing sales, and further urged 
that members insist upon a strict ad- 
herence to regular terms and dis- 
counts, because business becomes 
elevated when sales terms are re 
spected by both buyer and seller. 

The committee again endorsed the 
use of the Trade Acceptance, and 
based its endorsement on a survey of 
those using the acceptance with ex- 
cellent results. 
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Weoenee eee cat 


An Editor in Every State 


The Credit Man’s Diary and Manual of Commercial Laws has secured a highly respon- , 
sible lawyer in every state in the Union to serve on its Board of Editors. 
law summaries are absolutely in harmony with recent court decisions. 


Thus the state 


And these commercial law summaries are only one of the features of this 


INDISPENSABLE TOOL 


in the hands of the up-to-date credit manager. 


There are constantly being brought to the National Association of 
Credit Men those questions which are all the time arising in credit 
granting—dquestions relating to negotiable instruments, to'the rights 
of foreign corporations, the conditional sales requirements, the 
laws of purchase and sale, cancellations, adjustments, fraudu- 
lent conveyances, bad checks, false pretenses, guarantees, 
mechanics liens, bulk sales, etc., etc. These and other sub- 
jects of intimate importance in credit granting have 
‘been analyzed and presented to Credit Men in simple, 
direct lay language. 
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Why the Farmer’s Buying 
Power Has Fallen 


E Crepit MonTHLY is indebted 

to G. W. Noth, Davenport 
Bag & Paper Co., Davenport, Ia., 
for an example of the difficulties the 
farmer of 1921 faces because he has 
had to plant at high levels of cost 
and reap at pre-war levels or lower. 
The farmer here described was a 
buyer of his plant at a high acreage 
valuation which but adds to his 
other difficulties. 

The example is as follows: 

“A Scott County, Iowa, farmer gives 
the following statement as his returns on 
a 60 acre plot of land (which land is 
valued at .00 per acre). The plot 
was entirely separate from the balance of 
his farm, and every acre was tilled. 

“ Yield by threshers dry measure: 1,800 
bushels oats, which when hauled to the 


elevator weighed 1,700 bushels and sold 
at 17c. per anes _ 


60 Bushels seed bought 1 at $1.55. . . 00 . 
DEER: +: .ckebsnkaeekaes bce troebis 89.00 
MEME BMOWSRMBE occccvcsedecdcctce 63.00 
Thresher 1,800 bu. at 4c........... 72.00 
$317.00 


“The above takes into account actual 
cost of producing this crop and no at- 
tention is paid to ‘ overhead’ of any kind, 
nor taxes, interest or own work or labor. " 


Very Material Benefit 
By J. T. Young 


Pocatello, Idaho 


W HEN I called to order the group 
conference of the Groceries, Pro- 
visions, Confectionery and Allied Lines, 
- it looked like an overflow meeting of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
itself. 

There were eighty credit men at our 
conference. When you take into consid- 
eration the task of feeding the 110,000, 
000 people of the United States, you see 


we really have some problems. With 
credit grantors from eas ree a1 
of Chicago, 


Denver, who oat only fala the caine ~; 
the United States but ee of other 
parts of this world; with men from the 
flour, the cereal industries, the confec- 
=p the cracker men and the whole- 
sale grocers, who are the most economi- 
cal distributors of food products in the 
world, we heard from every part of the 

United States. 
We passed a resolution asking that the 
wenge pees of Credit Men con- 
e group conferences, 


tinue and devel 
a the information de- 


as we sare 
rived was of very material benefit to 
the people of the United States, and es- 


pecially to the men granting credit in the 


Small Corporations Suffer 


Excess Profits Tax Discriminates Against 
Them 


By Roy G. Elliott 


Federal Tax Committee, Natl. Assn. of Credit Men 
President, Chicago Assn. of Credit Men 


perts who have fought the ex- 

cess profits tax in Congress 
and before the people for months 
now believe that they have another 
unanswerable argument against the 
excess profits tax and one that finally 
will insure its elimination from the 
new federal tax measure as ulti- 
mately passed by Congress. This 
argument is none other than that, 
contrary to the usual impression, the 
excess profits tax weighs far more 
heavily on the small business man 
than on the large and is grossly un- 
just to a large number of the smaller, 
conservatively capitalized business 
concerns that make up such a large 
part of American industry. 

In a recent report to the Senate, 
Senator Penrose, speaking of the ex- 
cess profits tax for the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate, said: 

“Whatever may be its theoretical mer- 
its, in practice it exempts the overcapital- 
ized corporation, falls more heavily upon 
corporations of small or moderate size 
than upon the larger corporations, penal- 
izes business" conservatism and places 
upon the Bureau of Internal Revenue a 
task which is beyond its strength.” 

Mr. Fordney, Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, in a 
speech before the House made a 
similar statement : 

“We have been told by some that the 
repeal of the so-called excess profits tax 
would benefit the big corporations. Ac- 
cording to my best information that is 
not so. That tax has operated against the 
corporation with small invested capital. 
As ere | I “a, attention to a tabula- 
tion prepared by Treasury officials show- 
ing average invested capital of corpora- 
tions earnin; various percentages on cap- 
ital invest It is strikingly noticeable 
that the largest corporations did not earn 


B ers ESS men and taxation ex- 


income in excess of the 8 per cent excess 











_ that for 10,689 corporations where 
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profits credit and hence were exempt from 
the excess profits tax.” 





The figures Senator Penrose and 
Congressman Fordney submitted to 
substantiate their statements, show 









the invested capital averaged over 
one million dollars, the percentage of 
income and profits tax to net income 
is 10.99 per cent. where for 17,38 
corporations with an average in- 
vested capital of $315,000, the per- 
centage of income and profit tax: to 
net income is 34 per cent.; and for 
2,194 corporations with an average 
invested capital of but $61,000, the 
ratio is 67 per cent. These figures 
are based upon the latest Treasury 
statistics and cover all the corpora- 
tions of the country which made full 
returns of invested capital in 1919. 
The complete figures are printed 
herewith. 

These figures show clearly that 
it is the small business that pays the 
highest rates under the excess profits 
tax. It is obvious that an overcap- 
italized business escapes with less 
than its share of taxes while the 
fairly capitalized corporations carry 
an unjust share of the excess profits 
tax burdens. The obvious result is 
a tendency to over-capitalize; and 
this has already become evident, 
especially in the eastern states where 
the numbers of consolidations and 
the recapitalizing of corporations is 
growing steadily. Incorporations in 
the eastern states, involving a million 
dollars or more, are eight times more 
numerous,—have increased from one 
and one-half billion to twelve billion 
in a single year.. This in a large 
measure means increased invested 
capital with a subsequent reduction 
in the excess profits tax. 
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What Creates Capital and 
Credit? 


See eee eee 
eee ee ee eee eee eee eee 


‘6 A BANK rate cannot create Dee eto ee 
capital and credit. Only bb sbsSbedbwevdbo vid 
productivity and saving can do so.”— 


Francis H. Sisson 


